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LOCAL HISTORY—FOUNDATION OF OUR FAITH IN 
DEMOCRACY* 


by S. K. Stevens 


State Historian, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


It is not merely a pleasure but a genuine honor to be with you 
this evening at the capital of the first great state to be carved out of 
the Northwest Territory with its government framed in accordance 
with the principles of that outstanding charter of liberties—the 
Northwest Ordinance. Ohio has come a long way since 1803 when 
its state government was launched in a tiny stone capitol building 
in Chillicothe. We are all looking forward eagerly to the cele- 
bration in 1953 of your sesquicentennial of statehood. 

I feel an especial pleasure in addressing the annual meeting of 
your vigorous and forward looking state historical society, because 
there are many connections between the history of Ohio and that 
of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. As a matter of fact, for 
many decades in the earliest history of American frontier expansion 
our history virtually was inseparable. For at least half a century— 
from about 1750 to 1800—the story of Pennsylvania in its growth 
west of the Alleghenies is as much a story of the Ohio country 
as it is the history of Pennsylvania as we know it today within 
present geographical limitations. Virtually all of our dispossessed 
Indians took refuge in what is now Ohio, and remained for many 
years most unpleasant visitors whenever they returned to Penn- 
sylvania. Our gentle Moravian missionaries carried from far away 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania the message of Christianity to the 
Indians in the vast reaches of the Ohio country long before the 
coming of the settler. 

In the days of the later frontier there were Pennsylvanians of 
another type who came to Ohio. One was Arthur St. Clair, who 
left in something of a hurry the second time he passed through 
Ohio, but lived to return another day as governor of the entire 





*This is the text of an address delivered at the sixty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, held at the Ohio State Museum, 
Columbus, April 27, 1951. 
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Northwest. Not long after that a small caravan of covered wagons 
wound its slow and arduous way across the entire length of Penn- 
sylvania from the Delaware at Easton to West Newton on the 
Youghiogheny in Westmoreland County. Here the caravan halted 
in the late fall of 1787 and built the boats which floated the convoy 
of settlers, mainly New Englanders, down the Ohio to Marietta. 
There they landed in the early spring of 1788. That was the be- 
ginning of permanent white settlement in Ohio. 

But peace had not settled upon that new frontier. In October 
1793 one of Pennsylvania’s more irascible generals, ““Mad Anthony” 
Wayne, moved the “Legion of the United States,” into winter 
quarters at the site of Greenville in the Ohio wilderness. There he 
trained his men in the not gentle arts of Indian warfare, and in the 
spring of 1794 set forth to destroy the power of the remaining 
Indians of the Northwest. This he did with care and finality, and 
a Pennsylvania general had brought peace to Ohio. Peace now 
reigned all the way from the Genesee country to the Mississippi, 
and settlers could move into the new American West. 

Settlers meant new institutions of government, and in April 1802 
the enabling act was passed by congress which permitted the or- 
ganization of Ohio as a state. Thirty-five men met, at long last, at 
Chillicothe to frame a state constitution for Ohio. Eight of these 
men appear to have been Pennsylvanians, and there were about an 
equal number from Virginia and from New England. These gentle- 
men drew up one of the shorter state constitutions on record. At 
least some of its features appear to have been borrowed from the 
Pennsylvania constitution of 1790, especially those relating to the 
judiciary. In scanning recently the pages of The History of the State 
of Ohio, I note that Pennsylvania’s contributions were not always 
on the side of the law. It is pointed out by Dr. William T. Utter 
that Pennsylvania appears to have been second only to Virginia in 
furnishing residents for your first state penitentiary at Columbus. 
There are many other places at which Pennsylvania history touches 
that of Ohio but time forbids their recital. 

I have yet a third reason for feeling a glow of pleasure at being 
here this evening. It is the most basic of all the reasons. I am glad 
to be here because I think that all of us are interested in a great 
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and common cause. That cause is the cause of local history and 
its use to enlighten and to inspire our people. Never before was 
there a time when America needed more to draw upon the great 
reservoir of understanding, inspiration, and soundly based idealism 
which can result from a knowledge of the history of this nation. 
I want to keep everything I say about this subject upon a highly 
practical level. I could quote for you, from some of our greatest 
statesmen and orators of the past, moving and high sounding state- 
ments about the value of history. We have had plenty of philosophy 
about the meaning and value of history, but we have had too little 
action and accomplishment. 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me that as a nation we need 
today something to which we can anchor our faith in America. As 
a people we are given to hysteria and emotionalism in a period of 
great crisis when we should be doing hard, sound thinking. I hardly 
need mention the events of the last two weeks as an indication of 
this peculiar emotional instability. It is so great as to become 
frightening. When I pick up the paper and read that it appears, 
on a basis of public opinion polls, that the single speech of a 
deposed general of the army of the United States has completely 
reversed the national thinking on vital matters of foreign policy, 
which cannot safely be left to emotional reactions, I confess that 
I am a bit disturbed. It is little wonder that our major European 
allies openly express the feeling that they wish we would determine 
policy with our minds and not our hearts. 

On every side we hear discussion of the degree to which the moral 
fiber of society, business, and government have deteriorated. On 
every hand we witness evidence of government by pressure groups, 
each seeking to forward its selfish policies at the expense of the 
national interest as a whole. It would be difficult to say that the farm 
interest, the labor interest, the business interest is the worst in this 
respect. Even our teachers have fallen into the habit of lobbying 
and mass sending of telegrams to influence public officials and 
legislative bodies. I do not mean to criticize any group or any interest 
for seeking to advance its cause, but it does seem to me that we 
must somewhere draw a line between what is good for a// the 
people and what is the selfish interest of a few. If we examine the 
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public utterances of our representatives in the congress of the United 
States, how often can we say with honesty and sincerity that our 
senator or our congressman is speaking in the interests of America 
rather than in the interests of his own personal ambitions or the 
buttering of the bread of some pressure group which he seeks to 
conciliate. 

In my humble opinion the true spirit of democracy was never 
burning more feebly in our nation than it is today. We need a new 
spirit of dedication to national unity. We need a new spirit of 
dedication to the immortal philosophy of self-government which 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg on a cold November 19th, four- 
score and seven years ago, characterized as ‘‘government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” But where are we going 
to get that spirit? Are we going to get it from the lips and the 
leadership of some strong man in a military uniform? Are we going 
to get it from the lips and the leadership of some second Huey 
Long—the demagog and professional patrioteer who inflames the 
passions of the people and makes false promises? 

I do not think we are going to get it—or at least we should not 
get it—from any other source than from within ourselves as a 
people. As a matter of fact, we cannot get it from any other source, 
if we are to preserve even the semblance of “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” As a nation, we MUST under- 
take a process of self-education and re-dedication to the principles 
of our great American heritage as a free people. I can see no other 
way in which we can hope to capture that vital spark of under- 
standing, of appreciation, of veneration—if you please—of the 
principles of democratic living. I think we must do it today, because 
we are in the midst of a world in which our whole concept of 
government, society, and general progress is at war with alien 
ideologies which assume that the future of world civilization can 
be built upon almost opposite principles. And what is even more 
important, the entire body of thought which is opposed to ours is 
being taught every day to millions of people. In my opinion we 
have more to fear today from the fact that millions of people in 
Russia and the satellite countries of Russia are being educated 
in a new way of life than we do from their soldiers and weapons. 
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I think we could win a battle of weapons because of our superiority 
in technological and scientific skills. I am not at all sure that we 
can win the war of ideas unless we achieve a miracle of re-dedication 
of purpose and learn to live and to act as a people genuinely 
believing in the art of democracy as a way of life. We need to 
learn and to practice more of the mechanics of sound government 
based upon the concept that government is truly “for the people, 
by the people,” and not for gamblers, racketeers, selfish farm, labor, 
or industrial interests, or indeed any interest but that of a// the 
people. We need to learn and to practice more of the principles 
of basic humanitarianism and social justice and to apply them to 
the problems of our social democracy. In the world of business we 
need to learn the art of cooperation and promotion of common 
interests, avoiding cutthroat competition and rampant selfish in- 
dividualism. Businessmen, farm leaders, and labor leaders need 
education in the principle that democracy is not only government 
of, for, and by the people but an integration of economic life and 
interests. We can have an economy which is of, by, and for the 
people’s interest rather than one which is run on a basis of “grab 
and take” by whatever interest seems to be the strongest at the 
moment. We have great superiority in the skills needed to build and 
operate machines of peace and war. We are badly in need of de- 
veloping the vital skills which are essential to living in a modern 
society and economy, and in operating a government which expresses 
the true interests of all the people. 

Achieving this is essentially a problem of education, and that 
cannot be denied. That is why the writers of modern textbooks in 
the social sciences for use in our public schools are placing such 
great emphasis upon teaching those things which express the essence 
of good citizenship and people living together in harmony and a 
spirit of mutual interests. However, back of all our efforts there 
should lie a larger use of our American history as a means for 
acquiring a deeper and more appreciative understanding of just 
what. America IS. I hasten to emphasize that by this statement I 
do not mean that we need to use history to glorify the past in 
terms of any narrow concepts, as is the philosophy of many of our 
so-called patriotic societies. Nor do we need to use it to confirm the 
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shibboleths of ‘free enterprise,” ‘rugged individualism,” and the 
like, though all of these principles and their true bearing upon 
our American life would be revealed. 

Those of us in the field of local history in particular, if we are 
to make effective use of that history in this national effort at self- 
education which I propose, need to adopt to the fullest the modern 
concept of history as constituting the full story of the LIFE OF THE 
PEOPLE. History is not simply past politics, or wars, or Indian 
skirmishes and massacres. Our organizations must not exist to 
perpetuate that narrow concept of history, but accept the full 
definition of history as something which pertains to a// activities 
of the people and a// our institutions and ideas. We need also to 
cut completely loose from the flavor of antiquarianism and ancestor 
worship which at one time characterized the field of local history. 
This last is vitally important. The musty flavor once characteristic 
of the whole field of local history still lingers in the minds of many 
laymen. I am afraid that a majority of our average citizens and 
our schoolmen think of state and local history in terms of dark and 
musty museums, and records in the custody of forbidding per- 
sonalities not at all anxious to be bothered by anyone who wished 
to see or use them. They think of historical society activity in terms 
of meetings, attended entirely by elderly persons, descended from 
the first families, listening to an abomination called “papers,” by 
means of which the members tell each other from time to time 
about the glories of their respective families. 

Fortunately, this not not a true picture of modern local historical 
society activity. There are, I am sorry to say, a few societies which 
still retain the basic characteristics of the antiquarian and genealog- 
ical fringe. There are many more which are alive to all the impli- 
cations of the true nature of history and are developing effective 
programs for its fullest possible use. Something is happening to 
the entire field of local history in America. Local history is coming 
to be understood as /iving history and possessing a dynamic, human 
flavor which commands the attention of all people. Few state his- 
torical societies are doing a better job of demonstrating the possi- 
bilities inherent in a shift to a new and dynamic concept of local 
history than your own Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
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Society. There are many ways in which such an organization today 
reaches the people with a vital, forceful, living message about their 
heritage as Americans. It is done through the printing of books 
and pamphlets; through the preservation and development of 
treasured historical shrines; the marking of historic sites; the crea- 
tion of modern, living museums of history; the use of the great 
media of public information such as the press, the radio, and 
television; and in many other ways. 

Now what can all of these things do to aid in the process of 
establishing a new faith in our democracy? How can they contribute 
to a broad education of the American people in the true meaning 
of our institutions and ideals as a free people? I think the answer 
lies in the proper understanding of a very elementary principle 
well known today to most people in the field of teaching. The 
principle is this: In order to interest anyone in anything it must be 
brought to them in such a way that it is close to their personal 
understanding and knowledge. It is the philosophy of John Dewey, 
which rocked the entire world of education several decades ago, 
that individuals learn through doing and that the educational 
process should be part of the experience of living. 

We have been teaching history in our schools and colleges for 
generations with the pious hope it would contribute to citizenship 
by enlarging the perspective of the individual and teach him the 
fundamentals of the American story. Yet periodically someone 
makes a survey and comes up with the startling conclusion that 
the average product of our schools and colleges and the average 
American simply knows nothing about America’s history. Part of 
this sad result has been due, no doubt, to the date and fact method 
of teaching, which has made history very dull and dry. More of 
it, I am convinced, is due to the effort to tell America’s story in 
terms of broad, sweeping generalizations and descriptions which 
deal with America as a whole. After all, we are a huge country, 
and when we try to do this it becomes terribly thin. The life blood 
literally is squeezed out of history. It becomes something very 
remote from the understanding and personal experience of the in- 
dividual. In short, in our teaching of history we violate all of the 
fundamental theories of the learning process. 
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I am positive that the answer to the use of history as a means 
of building what we might term a national morale or spirit lies 
almost entirely in the local field. Let us explore this thought a little 
more fully. The morale or spirit of a nation must be based upon 
a state of mind. It includes a conscious sense of necessity of certain 
united effort and sacrifice under certain conditions. The lack of this 
sense seems to me to be a major matter of concern in this nation 
at this moment. There are times when politics and like distractions 
must be thrown out the window. There are times, and this is one 
of them, when we need AMERICANS and not Republicans and 
Democrats to develop and to carry into execution certain great 
national decisions and policies. 

Now in terms of our thinking as a people this national spirit 
should include a conscious sense of the superiority of our basic 
ideals and institutions as opposed to those with which we are in 
conflict. This sense of superiority should not be based upon self- 
glorification but upon a deep understanding of what freedom means 
to us in terms of our heritage as a people. We are faced today 
with certain serious problems. We are in an undeclared war which 
promises no end. We face long years of crisis in world situations 
on a truly global scale. Because we actually are not at war, the 
stress and strain upon opinion and feeling is greater by far than 
under actual conditions of war as in World War II. The pressure 
of necessary governmental regulations affecting every man, woman, 
and child is apt to increase. There will be increasing scarcity of 
things common to our everyday lives, and there must be some re- 
duction of our boasted American standards of living. There will 
be an increasing and continued burden of taxation produced by the 
so-called emergency. Furthermore, in the long struggle with com- 
munism, there is no prospect that these strains will ease for many 
years. They may easily last through our lifetime. 

Our enemy has fixed purposes and a program of dictated regi- 
mentation of the minds and actions of the millions under its control. 
We must admit that our enemy believes consciously in the superiority 
of its way of life and its objectives. We dismiss too lightly at times 
as propaganda the statements of communist leadership. We are 
dealing with people who have something of fanatical devotion 
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to their principles as they see them. It doesn’t matter to them that 
we do not see things the same way. But it should be a matter of 
concern to us. 

Our great problem is just how are we going to develop the same 
will to triumph, the same faith in OUR CAUSE. What is our faith? 
It can rest upon only one thing and that is a belief in the superiority 
of the democratic ideal, which is the product of the last two cen- 
turies of western European civilization and of which we stand as 
the major product and most powerful custodian. It is on this faith 
in our democratic ideals and institutions, resting upon fundamental 
concepts of human freedom and individualism, that we must rest 
our entire cause in the modern world. I think we need as a people 
a considerable indoctrination in just what are the fundamentals 
of the democratic way of life. Where can we better begin that 
process than at the local level? Where better can we relate the 
past, with its lessons, to the experience and the understanding of 
our people? Edward Everett once said, “How is the spirit of a free 
people to be formed and animated and cheered but out of the 
storehouse of its historical recollections.” That statement still holds 
good. 

It is to the history of our democracy that we must turn to under- 
stand it sufficiently to animate and arouse our spirit as a people. 
Somehow it must be made clear to Americans that the rights and 
the privileges of our democratic way of life are not simply to be 
taken for granted. They are in danger. We need a spirit of collective 
action to defend them and to absorb the stresses and strains of the 
present and the future, necessary to defend the free way of life on 
a global front. We must grasp the fact that such things as free 
public schools, freedom of worship, of expression, and opportunity 
are not ours by accident but the product of long years of slow 
struggle, leadership, sacrifice, and even death upon the part of 
heroic men and women of past generations. 

It is my belief we must start the process of rekindling the 
American spirit right at the local level. In terms of the better 
application of the fundamentals of political democracy, it begins 
with the improvement of the government of our towns, our counties, 
our cities, and our states. In terms of the use of our history as a way 
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to animate the spirit of a free people, we need also to begin right 
at home. We have our great national heroes, but there are Ohio 
and Pennsylvania heroes. There are men and women who have 
lived and worked to develop every institution and ideal which is 
a part of our American heritage whose lives never made the 
Dictionary of American Biography. But in terms of the contributions 
they made to forwarding those ideals and institutions, they are no 
less great. Inevitably, when the historian sketches in broad strokes 
the picture of the American past, there are only major figures which 
appear in the foreground. Back of them, some not appearing at 
all in the picture, are thousands of men and women who lived no 
less heroically and fruitfully in building the solid foundations of 
our great heritage. Those lives are full of drama and accomplish- 
ment. They are, if we know their story, a rich source of inspiration. 
Knowledge of them can mean more to us as citizens of the states 
and communities in which we live and in which they lived than the 
lives of those who dominated the national scene. 

So much for the realm of what we might term biographical his- 
tory. In the more general field of history as the story of the growth 
of institutions, ideas, and our general social, economic, and cultural 
progress, the history of our American states and communities is 
both universal and unique. Our local environment and history are 
the mirror in which are reflected every aspect of our history as a 
nation. Here are to be observed—and what is more important, 
understood—the processes through which we built a nation out of 
a wilderness. As a matter of fact, an adequate understanding of 
our local and environmental historical backgrounds can advance 
not only national understanding but also international understanding 
as well. It is local history which shows in molecular detail the 
processes of social growth and evolution. Just as the botanist 
examines the cell structure of a plant to study its growth, so should 
we approach the study of history as a means of understanding the 
nation’s heritage. 

Using this approach to history, it is possible, through the medium 
of local history, to use it as a powerful force in the molding of 
a spirit of sound nationalism in America. Every democratic ideal 
for which we are fighting today is embodied somewhere, someplace, 
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in the history of Ohio and its counties and towns. The story: of 
steady progress in evolving democratic processes of government, the 
growth of culture, and the spirit of human freedom as expressed 
in the rise of a free press, free schools, religious freedom, and the 
spirit of free inquiry, along with the growth of free economic 
enterprise, are all found in the same place. 

In view of this situation, this is not a time to limit our activities 
in the field of state and local history. It is rather a time to expand 
them and to spend more time and funds on those projects which 
bring history to the people. Rather than closing any single historical 
shrine, we should redouble our efforts to preserve more of them 
and to increase the usefulness of those which we have in order that 
they may become living reminders of our heritage. Rather than 
slowing our progress of research and publication, we need to expand 
them, so that our people may become better acquainted with the 
splendid traditions of our past. Rather than closing our historical 
museums, we should open wider their doors and enrich their 
exhibits. We need to make use, especially, of all the great channels 
of modern education and communication of ideas to bring state 
and local history directly to the children in our schools and to the 
average citizen. Courses in the history of the respective states are 
becoming popular, and I believe it is a good place to start building 
a true understanding of history. Such courses need not be provincial 
in the sense of glorification of the history of any one state. They 
will not be that if we keep before us a realization that the true 
purpose of state history is to portray more clearly the scope and 
meaning of American democratic processes. Great state and local 
anniversaries need to be taken advantage of to produce a great 
outpouring of popular interest in the history of our states and 
their subdivisions. The pageantry and color of such occasions are of 
incalculable value. 

There is evidence on every hand that the great majority of 
Americans are more history minded today than ever before. It is 
evident in-the vogue of the historical novel, the historical motion 
picture, the uses of history in advertising, in the newspaper and 
magazine, and in radio. This interest can never be satisfied and 
directed into the development of sound national feeling by using 
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again and again the well-known national themes and characters 
of our history. This latent interest can be made the basis for at- 
taining these objectives if we feed it with the vast reservoir of 
American local history which lies in every state and every com- 
munity. From that use we can arouse that spark of pride, that 
glimpse of what America means in terms of its past, which will 
make a better American out of an Ohioan, with a broader and 
sounder grasp of what is included in the phrase—the American 
Way of Life. 
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EDWIN M. STANTON AT KENYON 


by WYMAN W. PARKER 
Librarian, Kenyon College 


Stanton, the secretary of war in Lincoln’s cabinet, is still a con- 
troversial figure. Stanton, the youthful school boy, is even more 
elusive, but recently-located early letters written in college and 
in the years directly afterwards have cast more light upon the 
picture. The letters give an impression slightly at variance with 
the published reminiscences of his contemporaries, but such were 
tempered by time and the fact that Stanton was already a public 
figure when the anecdotes were printed. The two sources together 
give a consistent and reliable picture of an engaging youth working 
out his oats preparatory to settling down to a great career. 

The letters document Stanton’s residence at Kenyon to September 
1832 and substantiate his deep regret at not being able to continue 
college. Thus these letters have cleared up part of the chronology 
of Stanton’s early life, which has been so variously reported by his 
biographers. Opportunity is taken here to restate from contemporary 
sources what is authentically known concerning his college days 


in order to correct the misstatements and inaccuracies of existing 


Stanton biographies in the hope that this will be of service to future 
biographers. There is no good biography of Stanton, and students 
of history need a critical appraisal of him not only because of his 
position in history but also because of his relationship to Lincoln 
during the critical period of the Civil War. 

The years at Kenyon College came at an impressionable period 
in Stanton’s life and exerted a positive influence upon him in respect 
to politics, religion, and marriage. His political allegiance changed 
at this time, and those views especially important in regard to 
secession and nullification which he gained as a northern member 
of the local debating society were those to which he cleaved in his 
administration of public office. The acquaintance he made in Kenyon, 
a sectarian college, with Episcopalian doctrine was later to determine 
his choice of a church. His first wife, whom he loved so dearly, 
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had lived in Gambier, the village supported by the college, and 
it is likely that he first met her in the college community. Surely 
they shared an active interest in the recently founded college and 
village when they were courting in Columbus at the home of a 
Kenyon trustee. Later their son was to graduate from this college, 
and Stanton himself during the crowded war years showed his 
affection for it by returning to Gambier, where he visited his 
sister, who was then a village resident. 

When in Kenyon College, Stanton was popular with both faculty 
and students, being a student leader at least in contending with 
the established order. High-spirited and original, he undoubtedly 
was involved in more pranks than have been recorded. His readiness 
for fun was matched by a daring that must have made him a cempus 
favorite. His sense of justice was not intimidated by the restraints 
of local laws which must have been irksome if not unreasonable. 
When too deeply involved, as in the case quoted below’ of Bishop 
Chase’s “borrowed” horse, he readily faced up to his duty, although 
his tears before the bishop may be suspect. 

Stanton’s interest in young ladies as shown in these letters was 
not unusual in a young man of his spirit but was balanced by an 
avid interest in books and in omnivorously dispatching them. He 
was evidently none too strong, for he was frequently sick during 
this period; but he obviously did not favor himself, for the letters 
show that he was as ready for a night out courting or carousing as 
he was to sit up with cholera victims in the midst of a great epidemic. 
His views of Columbus society reported in the fourth letter were 
naturally colored by his current interest in girls and by finding few 
boys in trade who could match his ready intelligence. His first 
business contacts in a large city resulted understandably in some 
disillusionment. This formative period must have been a turbulent 
one for Stanton with an ever-present threat of cholera, the dis- 
appointment of being unable to continue college, and some frus- 
tration in getting under way for his professional law studies. 

One must admire this lad’s courage while observing him in the 
process of growing up. On his own at an early age, he had no easy 
planned life ahead. Passing through a difficult adolescent period, 
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he made a happy and profitable time of his college years. His love 
of fun and ready wit gained him many lifelong friends from this 
period. It took courage to write, “Time and I against any two,” 
as Stanton did on September 27, 1833, in reporting that his guardian 
bade him stay in Columbus rather than return to Kenyon as he 
desired. This fortitude was rewarded, for in the next letter four 
months later Stanton happily asserts his guardian’s wisdom in re- 
quiring him to return to Steubenville for the law training he wished. 

His letters exhibit a racy attitude which is distinctly modern and 
not a little amazing in a day when most students’ letters were devout 
and austerely moral. It appears from lack of any evidence to the 
contrary that Stanton did not take much interest in the parochial 
extracurricular activities at Kenyon. However, the active part he 
took in the debates at Gambier and Steubenville exhibits a genuine 
interest that is definitely directed toward his subsequent career. The 
last letter to his schoolmate McClintock, although not improved in 
schoolboy repartee, shows the distinct purpose, lacking in the earlier 
letters, of a man who has already found his profession. 

Stanton had but a year and a half of formal college education. 
Upon his father’s death, when Stanton was but thirteen, he was 
apprenticed to James Turnbull, who conducted a prosperous book- 
store in Steubenville, Stanton’s birthplace. For his first year of work 
he received $50 in addition to the privilege of continuing his studies 
at the Rev. George Buchanan’s Latin school. In 1831, after three 
years in the bookshop, Stanton expressed a desire to receive a 
college education before deciding upon a career, and Turnbull 
evidently temporarily released him from his contract. Daniel Collier, 
Stanton’s guardian, advanced the money necessary for college. There- 
fore at seventeen Stanton left for Gambier, Ohio, to attend Kenyon, 
one of the four colleges then in Ohio. Tuition at that time at 
Kenyon College was $70 for the full forty weeks of the academic 
year, but unlike today the sum included board, tuition, room-rent, 
fuel, and light. There were at this time an estimated six hundred 
students in the thirteen colleges west of the Alleghenies. 

Stanton arrived at Gambier for the beginning of the summer 
session, or second semester, on April 21, 1831. Beginning the fall 
term as a sophomore, he attended the full year from November 4, 
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1831, through September 5, 1832. These were critical years in the 
college, as Bishop Chase had returned from his travels in behalf 
of the diocese and the college to administer an autocratic rule. The 
faculty, accustomed to self-government in his frequent absences, 
understandably enough were rebellious, and printed letters were 
exchanged.’ At the time of the Ohio diocesan convention held in 
Gambier from September 7 to 10, 1831, the bishop made an indig- 
nant address to the convention concerning “the rash act of these 
gentlemen” who presented him with “a threatening letter.”* As a 
result of the trustees’ attempt to mediate and draw up bylaws 
for the government of the faculty, the bishop resigned, before the 
convention adjourned, not only from the college which he had 
founded with funds collected in England in 1824 but also from 
his diocese. All of this furor could not have been kept from the 
students and must have furnished exciting conversation. 

Awe of the bishop did not prevent Stanton, who was then de- 
scribed as “young, bright, and ever ready for fun and frolic,”* from 
borrowing without permission the bishop’s favorite horse, “Cincin- 
natus,” for a night’s excursion some miles into the countryside 
to visit a young lady. It is related that the freshman Stanton and 
S. A. Bronson, a sophomore (later theological professor, trustee, 
and president of Kenyon), rode double on the animal to visit the 
Douglass sisters.° The exhausted horse was found next morning in 
the stable by the bishop, who was irate and promised the severest 
punishment for whoever had abused his beloved animal. Heman 
Dyer, a theological student and principal of the Kenyon Grammar 
School, knew Stanton better than any of the faculty and spoke in 
his behalf when suspicion turned his way. Dyer urged that Stanton 
go to the bishop and make a clean breast of it, which he did. Upon 
asking Chase’s forgiveness, he was pardoned, but not until both 
were reduced to tears in contemplation of Stanton’s plight: his 
widowed mother and the lot that was before him. Dyer does not 





2 Circular, Gambier, July 14, 1831 (autograph signature: Phil¢ Chase); Lester 
to Bishop Chase, Kenyon College, July 25, 1831 (printed signature: “The Professors 
of Kenyon College’). 

3 Journal of the Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Ohio (Gambier, 1831). 

4 Heman Dyer, Records of an Active Life (New York, 1886), 69. 

5 Frank A. Flower, Edwin McMasters Stanton (Akron, 1905), 28. 
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mention that this expedition was undertaken to visit a young lady, 
but this omission may be explained by the circumstance of the 
Rev. Heman Dyer’s marriage to Miss Almira Douglass of Gambier 
the following year. Certainly this expedition was consistent with 
Stanton’s own interests as expressed in his letters.° 

The institution that Stanton attended had slight resemblance to 
the Kenyon College of a century later with its many solid gothic 
buildings. Old Kenyon, the first American example of collegiate 
gothic, was the only permanent building standing in 1831. The 
center section with walls four feet thick at the base had been 
erected by English stone masons brought from England by Bishop 
Chase. Its graceful spire had been sketched by Charles Bulfinch, 
an architect of the national capitol, at the time Bishop Chase was in 
Washington in 1828 attempting vainly to secure additional lands 
for the college from congress." There was an overflow of students 
from the dormitory’s three-decker built-in berths,* resulting in a 
statement on December 16, 1831, in the weekly newspaper, the 
Gambier Observer, that no more students were needed for the 
college or the grammar school until additional accommodations 
had been completed. Rosse Chapel, the other existing stone building 
started by Chase, had only the basement completed and roofed over 
for the frequent use of religious gatherings.° There were also on 
the hill ugly frame buildings for farming and for housing college 
students until Old Kenyon had been prepared for occupancy. “Old 
Seventy Four,” named from its unflattering resemblance to a ship 
of the line, at this time was used by the younger grammar school 
students and was notorious for its many discomforts. There were 
still standing rude log cabins occupied originally by the bishop’s 
family, the workmen, and the earliest students when the plateau 





® Dyer, Records of an Active Life, 258, relates that when Stanton introduced 
him to President Lincoln and his cabinet, Stanton said, “Mr. President, allow me 
to introduce to you my friend, the Rev. Dr. Dyer of New York. He was my early 
friend in college, and stood by me when I needed a friend.” 

7 Richard G. Salomon, ‘“‘Philander Chase, Norman Nash, and Charles Bulfinch, 
A Study in the Origins of Old Kenyon,” Historical Magazine of the Episcopal 
Church,-XV (1946), 209-213. 

8 George F. Smythe, Kenyon College, Its First Century (New Haven, 1924), 
Appendix II. 

® Both these earliest buildings have been burned to the ground (Rosse in 1897, 
Old Kenyon in 1949) and restored exactly in exterior lines. 
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was but a wilderness in 1827."° The enthusiasm of the students 
had been directed by means of a ‘Horticultural Society’ toward 
making an extensive garden to supply the commons table with fresh 
vegetables. These gardens, just off the college center path, were 
protected by high board fences from the many roving pigs of the 
college farm. It was no doubt in these gardens that a professor 
observed Stanton procuring potatoes for personal consumption. As 
recalled by college-mate Bronson, the professor called out, ‘‘Stanton, 
those potatoes belong to the college.” “So do I,” answered Stanton 
and continued digging, which appeared to settle the matter. 

The religious discipline of the college was strict, and attendance 
at daily morning and evening prayers in the chapel was required 
of all, in addition to “every exercise of public worship” on Sunday.” 
This discipline made an impression on Stanton, for he came to 
college a Methodist but subsequently joined the Episcopal Church. 
Kenyon, like many other colleges in 1831, experienced religious 
“revivals” through the spontaneous interest and increased seriousness 
of the students, which led in midwinter to additional services held 
in the college halls. These meetings were conducted by the older 
theological students and were responsible for inducing additional 
men to go into the ministry. Dyer in describing two of such periods 
while he was in Gambier says the interest was so great on one 
occasion that all college exercises were suspended for one or two 
days.** | 

There were other worthy causes which the earnest student could 
embrace then. The Colonization Society was celebrating its fourth 
anniversary in 1832, the Missionary Society had been founded the 
previous year, but the older Temperance Society of Kenyon College 
and Vicinity was the strongest of all, with one hundred and sixty- 
seven members. Indeed, fifty members of the latter formed a society 
for total abstinence from tobacco, having been so moved by the 
Rev. James McElroy’s closing remarks before the Temperance 
Society on February 22, 1832, which were devoted to proving the 
use of tobacco as little less injurious than intemperance in drinking.* 





10 Smythe, Kenyon College, Chapter XII. 


11 Flower, E. M. Stanton, 28. 

12 Kenyon College Catalogue (Gambier, 1831-32). 
18 Dyer, Records of an Active Life, 56. 

14 Gambier Observer, March 9, 1832. 
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The local weekly paper is crammed with moral tales of the fate 
of drunkards, long reports of the American Board of Missions, and 
an occasional article on cholera, which was beginning to assume 
epidemic proportions in some of the larger cities. It is not likely 
that Stanton was concerned deeply with groups devoted to such 
specialized interests, although he inquires later with affection about 
many of the faculty leaders of these societies. Cholera in less than 
a year was of chief import to him. 

The administration was not unsatisfied as to the state of the 
college, reporting, in public answer to the late president’s printed 
accusations of disorder and insubordination among the students,** 
that some few instances of disobedience such as happen in most 
institutions had occurred in the four or five months since the bishop’s 
departure, but “that at no previous period has greater propriety of 
deportment, or more rapid proficiency in their studies been exhibited 
by the students generally.”** The above pranks probably included 
the expulsion in midwinter by the students of an unpopular tutor. 
Stanton was the leader of a ruckus in the dining hall by which the 
poor tutor, upon being bombarded by all sorts of breadstuffs, was 
informed of his regard by the whole student body and driven out 
of the hall. He soon left the college entirely and the faculty dropped 
the matter as being too complicated to solve. Dyer explains that 
the tutor had betrayed the confidence of the students, and Stanton 
was determined that this two-faced dealer should be punished, 
law or not, and was willing to suffer the consequences. Dyer goes 
on to say, “This was a marked trait in Mr. Stanton’s character, 
and no doubt had much to do in shaping his future career. His 
innate sense of justice made him restive under the restraints of the 
forms of law.”** 

Kenyon, like most other colleges of the early nineteenth century, 
had an active literary society. The Philomathesian Society, founded 
by the students in 1827 in Worthington, Ohio, just before the 
college moved to Gambier, was an active society meeting weekly. 
The society proudly maintained a library and guarded jealously the 





15 “Bishop Chase’s Defense of Himself Against the Late Conspiracy at Gambier, 
Ohio, in a Series of Letters to His Friends,” a supplement to the Western Herald 
and Steubenville Gazette (final letter dated February 9, 1832). 

16 Gambier Observer, March 2, 1832. 
17 Dyer, Records of an Active Life, 71-73. 
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rights to its use. Debates among members at each meeting were 
scheduled in advance and were frequently open to the faculty. 
Compositions, orations, and forensics were also regularly scheduled 
for each of these Friday evening meetings. Nullification was being 
hotly discussed throughout the nation, and the opposing views must 
have been presented often under various guises at these forums. 
Kenyon, an Episcopal school not far from the Mason-Dixon line, 
drew men from the South as well as the North. During Stanton’s 
last year in Gambier twenty-seven out of the sixty men in college, 
were from southern states. In 1832, because party spirit was running 
so high, permission was secured from the faculty to form two 
societies from the Philomathesian to resolve the society’s difficulties. 
Twelve men resigned, taking their proportion of the library; but 
losing the toss of a coin for the society name, they became the Nu 
Pi Kappa Society. These men were all from Maryland and Virginia 
except Charles Sigourney of Hartford, Connecticut, a stepson of 
Lydia Sigourney, the American Mrs. Hemans. 

Stanton was elected to the Philomathesian Society on February 17, 
1832, in the first semester of his sophomore year.** As the numbers 
of northern and southern men were then nearly equal within the 
society, a system of pairing was observed in the election of new 
members to the society that semester. No candidate who could not 
“define his position” was admitted in the struggle for predominance 
between the factions:’® Stanton was the last of the hotly contested 
candidates who was voted membership. Of nine students who 
acquired Philomathesian status that semester, five resigned before 
the end of the next term when the split occurred.”? That Stanton 
appreciated the honor of election there can be little doubt, for shortly 
thereafter the secretary was directed to present the thanks of the 
society “voted to Mr. Stanton for the handsome present made it of 
a Record Book.’’** The new book had a gold-stamped red-leather 
label bearing the legend ‘Presented by E. M. Stanton,” which may 
have been supplied with the volume, for the secretary was only 





18 Philomathesian Society, Minute Book, 1827-1832. Kenyon College Library. 

19 Peter Neff, History ... of the Philomathesian Society (Gambier, 1853), 6. 

20 Philomathesian Society, Minute Book, April 1832-1848 (leather label on cover: 
“Presented by E. M. Stanton’). Kenyon College Library. 

21 Jbid., May 18, 1832. 
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directed to record future proceedings in the new book and to 
preserve the old volume which was but three-quarters filled. 

Joining Philomathesian as a northern supporter was an important 
political decision in Stanton’s career, for his father had ardently 
advocated Adams in the struggle with Jackson in 1824, and Stanton 
may be presumed to have been in accord with his father’s principles 
in 1828. However, in 1832 he “went over to Jackson,” in the words 
of a Whig squire of Steubenville. Intervening were the years at 
Kenyon and membership in the Philomathesian Society. Bronson 
remembers Stanton in his Columbus office in 1833 introducing him 
to a southern man by saying, “Here is ‘Father’ Bronson. We fought 
the South together at Kenyon, and whipped.” Always thereafter 
Stanton was an enthusiastic supporter of the cause of the Union 
and the maintenance of its authority. 

Stanton did his share in the society, serving on several committees 
in minor capacities. His two scheduled debates, as one of two men 
defending the affirmative in each case, were evidently not dis- 
tinguished performances, as the negative was favored in both 
decisions. His only other debate during the short period he was 
active in Philo was when he substituted for an absent man on the 
affirmative. This, interestingly enough, was a typical wrangler’s 
question of the day, which several years later would be of much 
more intimate concern to him, “Does the life of the agriculturalist 
conduce more to happiness, than that of the lawyer?” This must 
have been a better performance, as the society voted for the 
affirmative.”* Stanton acknowledged the value of his Philomathesian 
membership by saying in an address before the society some years_ 
after the Civil War, that its exercises with their free discussion of 
public questions had helped him in forming his opinions in after 
years.** 

Stanton was elected secretary in the annual elections at the end 
of the term, but as he left college shortly afterwards, he never 








22 o- C. Gorham, Life and Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton (New York, 
1899), 16. 

28 Philomathesian Society, Minutes, July 13, 1832. A. T. McClintock, later a 
lawyer, to whom four of the Stanton letters, hereafter quoted were written, was one 
of the men who presented the negative argument of the above question. 

24“Stanton at Kenyon,” The Kenyon Collegian (Stanton Number), XXXII, No. 
14 (May 1906), 158. 
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served. A temporary secretary has added a signature for Stanton 
to the minutes of this meeting of August 31, 1832. In November 
Stanton was voted the impressive vellum diploma of the society, 
which must have graced his room in Columbus shortly thereafter. 
Stanton is known to have been an omnivorous reader to the 
detriment of his success as a clerk in the book shop in Steubenville, 
for Mr. Turnbull is reputed by his son-in-law to have been somewhat 
annoyed by Stanton’s neglect of customers because of his absorption 
in a book. “He consumed every book in the store.”** He undoubtedly 
left his personal books to the Philomathesian Society library upon 
taking up business in Columbus. The Catalogue of the Library, and 
Names of Members of the Philomathesian Society of Kenyon College 
from Its Formation in 1827 to 1840 (Gambier, 1840) lists him as a 
donor of four titles, but strangely enough does not list him as a 
member. This is only in part corrected in the 1853 catalog, which 
makes two errors in listing him as ‘Edward M. Stanton, of Steuben- 
ville; not heard from; was a member of College about 1830; left 
before graduating.”** Still in use in the college library are the 
former Philomathesian library copies of the British Classics edition 
(New York, 1809) of The Spectator in ten volumes and Hale’s 
History of the United States (New York, 1827), with his signature 
as well as “Edwin M. Stanton, No. on each title page. 
At the end of his sophomore year in September 1832 Stanton 
left Gambier to return again only as a visitor. He was bitterly 
disappointed not to have been able to complete his course in the 
college which Bishop Chase had romantically termed “the Star in 
the West.”*’ From Steubenville Stanton went to Columbus in mid- 
October to take charge of a branch book shop and stationery store 
for Mr. Turnbull, in whose Steubenville book shop he had spent 
three years before college. His next year, that of the great cholera 
epidemic in the western states, was spent in Columbus. There he 








25 Flower, E. M. Stanton, 23-24. 

26 Neff, Philomathesian History, 50. 

27 Philander Chase, The Star in the West, or Kenyon College, in... 1828 
(Columbus [?], 1828), in which Bishop Chase relates his disappointment in the 
house postponement of a bill passed by the United States Senate March 28, 1828, 
granting a township of free land to Kenyon for private sale. He turned this pamphlet 
into an appeal to the country at large for each reader to send a contribution of one 
dollar to the college. This enterprise, which may have been one of the first mail 
campaigns in America, was fairly successful in bringing funds to Kenyon. 
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attended sessions of the state legislature and made Trinity Episcopal 
Church his place of worship. The Rev. William Preston, then a 
trustee of Kenyon and rector of Trinity, undoubtedly took Stanton 
under his wing. Stanton fell in love with Mary A. Lamson, an 
orphan, who was living with her brother-in-law, the Rev. Mr. 
Preston, during this year. Mary’s father, the late William K. Lamson 
of Columbus, had been head clerk in the Gambier college store, 
and it is probable that Stanton first met Mary in Gambier. They soon 
became engaged, but the couple waited to marry until Stanton 
completed his law studies. They were married by the Rev. William 
Preston in his house at Columbus on December 31, 1836. Stanton 
began the study of law in Steubenville with his guardian, Daniel L. 
Collier, in January 1834. He passed his examinations in 1835 but 
being under age was not formally admitted to the bar until 1836, 
when he commenced practice at Cadiz, Ohio. After a term as 
prosecuting attorney of Harrison County, he returned to Steuben- 
ville to become a partner of Judge Benjamin Tappan in 1839. 

The following letters written by Stanton, with two exceptions, 
are now in the manuscript collection of the Kenyon College Library. 
They were presented to the library by Gilbert S. McClintock, a 
grandson of Andrew T. McClintock, to whom the letters are 
addressed. A. T. McClintock, later a prominent lawyer of Wilkes- 
Barre, attended Kenyon for three years from 1831 to 1834. 
McClintock remained one more year at Kenyon than did Stanton, 
and it is chiefly during this period that Stanton wrote for news of 
the college. The originals of the two letters to Stanton’s guardian, 
D. L. Collier, are in the possession of Gideon T. Stanton of New 
Orleans, E. M. Stanton’s grandson, who has graciously given per- 
mission to publish all the letters below. 


Gambier July 21st 1832 
Mr. Alexander J. Beatty?® 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Dear Friend 
Your letter of June 28th was duly rec'd, but contrary to my usual custom 
I have delayed answering it: yet as I am generally punctual, you will of 








28 Probably a fellow clerk in Turnbull's Steubenville book shop. See letter of 
September 14, 1833, below. 
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course grant pardon for this single neglect. The fact is, between ill health 
and hard studies, not to mention a little—of. ahem, I have scarce 
breathing time. 

I am really very sorry that you have determined to withdraw from the 
contest with Wilson, for Maria. There may be some little selfishness, in 
my sorrow, for though I disclaim anything like particular feelings in that 
quarter, yet I was certainly very much pleased, and would rather see her 
in the possession of one of my friends, than such a paste-tub as Wilson. 
I am in chase of a petticoat,?® what success I may have, God only knows— 
but if I fail, it shall not be from want of exertion on my part. 

I went to see her, a few evenings since, and enjoyed myself so well, that 
I took no note of time. About one o'clock I started for the college which 
was three miles from the girl’s house—but fortune which had hitherto been 
favorable, deserted me—I lost my way, and after tramping all around the 
country, periliig my neck in divers ways, reached home about four in the 
morning, cold, wet, and tired. The cold, and fatigue, threw me into a fever, 
which confined me several days. So much for love—rather expensive, don’t 
you think so? 

We spent our fourth,*° much to my satisfaction, though we had no valiant 
guard to parade the hill, shewing their “thews and sinews,” and choking 
themselves with dust, for our amusement. Your “admirable corps,” doubt- 
less played the devil with the Wheeling ladies, and made themselves ‘‘very 
sufficiently” ridiculous, by traveling so far for an exhibition not of their 
strength but weakness. 

They had a splendid celebration, I am told at Mt. Vernon,—no less 
than three orations (all stolen from the Columbian orator*') a dinner and 
a ball, beside which, every man, woman and child were drunk as a fidler's 
[sic} bitch. 

Our Faculty, through fear of Cholera, have prohibited bathing, and 
almost everything else but studying—would to God they may prohibit that 
shortly. 

Miss Story, and Eliza Osborne are married it seems, they had better 
be so than wait until the Cholera comes. ‘They may marry and be given 
in marriage but the flood will come” says Bishop Chase and the ladies 








29 This might be one of the daughters of Archibald Douglass of Gambier, a 
Scotchman, then superintendent of the general business affairs on the college domain. 
Dyer, Records of an Active Life, 76. 

30 Commemorated in Gambier by a meeting of the Colonization Society. “After 
divine service, an interesting address was delivered by Professor J. Kendrick. The 
Report of the Managers was read by Mr. H. Dyer, the Secretary. The funds in the 
Treasury amounted to $39.00, and a considerable number of new subscribers were 
obtained.” Gambier Observer, July 6, 1832. 

81 Caleb Bingham, The Columbian Orator . . . (Boston, 1797). This book of 
strongly patriotic and deeply feligious selections made by a pioneer textbook writer 
was frequently reprinted. It was the best-known book of its kind for a quarter of a 
century and was especially popular in district schools. 
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had better kick the bucket, married women, than maids, for having ex- 
perienced both conditions in this world, the’ll [sic] know which to choose 
when “born again” in the next. 

You will please write soon, and inform me how the fourth was spent 
in Steub, whether you had an oration and dinner, who prepared the one, 
and delivered the other. If the oration is printed please send me a copy. 

Scott®? is well, he and I are still rooming together, he sends you his 
respects. 

I must bid you good-bye ever praying that “perfect tranquillity may be 
the general tenor of your life, that you may have good digestions[,} 
serene weather” and whatever else Heaven may please to bestow. 


Yours affectionately 
Edwin M. Stanton 
PS. 
My respects to Maria. 
EMS 


Kenyon College Aug 18th, 1832 
D. L. Collier Esq. 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Dear Sir 

Knowing that your attention was constantly occupied by your business, 
I was unwilling to trouble you unless absolutely necessary, and have there- 
fore delayed writing until now. 

The session has passed thus far very pleasantly, but will close on the 
fifth of next month when I shall want some money to pay my bills, and 
defray my expenses home. 

If it is your intention that I should continue here another session, I 
might perhaps remain during vacation.** But I think there would be no 
advantage in so doing, as my boarding would cost the same as in “term 
time” & the Professors not remaining on the hill I should be perfectly idle. 
Besides, the college library would be closed, and the students all gone. 

My bills have been nearly the same this, as in former sessions, to settle 
which, with about ten dollars to bear my expenses home, will be all the 
funds necessary. 

Should there be any probability of my not continuing another session, 
please let me know in order that I may make the necessary arrangements. 


Yours most respectfully 
Edwin M. Stanton 








82 William B. Scott of Wilkes-Barre, a sophomore and Philomathesian member. 


38 Vacation extended for eight weeks after commencement, the first Wednesday of 
September. 
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Steubenville Oct. 10h, 1832 
{Notation on cover: ‘‘E.M. Stanton, 
answered, Oct 16, 1832’} 
Mr. Andrew T. McClintock 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Dear McClintock 

I reached home Wednesday about two o'clock, after one of the most 
fatiguing, wet, disagreeable, and altogether damnable rides, that ever poor 
fellow had. I never expect to pay, the debt of gratitude I owe you, for 
accompanying me to Millersburg;** but if I should have the good luck 
to be an influential member of the Court above, you may depend upon 
my efforts for your salvation. 

My hopes of returning to Gambier, were very sanguine when I reached 
home; especially as I know I could obtain money on loan, for the mere 
asking, which in fact I did; but I found it so difficult to wring a release* 
from Turnbull, and even when he had granted a churlish assent, my well 
beloved guardian made such a violent opposition, that I abandoned all 
hopes,—renewed my engagement, and shall set out next Monday for 
Columbus.** 

This I consider an absolute sacrifice of myself[:} soul, and body,—an 
utter destruction, of all hopes and expectation, which I one [sic} cherished, 
for it has probably not escaped your observation, that I had some “dreams 
of future greatness’—but they are gone,—dispersed, vanished, like the 
“baseless fabric of a vision.” I shall henceforth be regardless of life, fortune, 
character, everything, and shall continue to live on, from day, to day, 
objectless, hopeless, without end to be reached, or design to be accomplished, 
—being litterally {sic} “nipt in the bud” I shall go on cursing and being 
cursed. 

The fact is McClintock I believe in the maxim that says a short life 
and a merry one is the better. In consequence of which belief, I have com- 
menced drinking, rowing and swearing, and am rapidly approaching the 
“kingdom to come,” at least as rapidly as such a course of life, will admit. 

Yesterday was our election day, but it went off altogether too quietly; 
without fight, or quarrel—a curse upon such tameness of the “‘sovreign 
{sic} people”! Part of the Clay, & part of the Jackson** ticket, carried 
so that the result was not decisive of the strength of either party. I wonder 





34 Forty miles northeast of Gambier en route to Steubenville. 

85 From his contract to work with Turnbull, who had temporarily allowed him the 
freedom to go to Kenyon. 

36 To take charge of the Columbus branch of Turnbull’s book store and stationery 
shop. He received $250 per yéar and the privilege of sleeping in the store. 

87 The national election in which Jackson was reelected. Final results must have 
pleased Stanton, for it was at Kenyon that he “went over to Jackson.” 
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how the Revd. Thos. Rigdan came out? I want you to write me immediately 
at Columbus so that I may receive your letter on my arrival! The trunk 
you need not forward, until you hear from me again. Give my love to 
John Blackburn,**—my respects to Dyer & wife,*® and my curse to Phelps 
Hoey*® & Co. 

You must excuse any incoherency in this my epistle as I was up all 
night and engaged in what has very little tendency to arrange one’s thoughts. 

But dear McC I am your most humble friend. 


Edwin Stanton 


Columbus Nov 2d 1832 
{Notation on cover: 
‘Kindness of Mr. Matthews’’ }* 
Andrew T. McClintock 
Kenyon College 
Ohio 
Dearly Beloved 

My trunk, thanks to your kindness, reached here last evening, as also 
what was more welcome,—your note. 

I have now been in Columbus two weeks, and during that time became 
[sic] somewhat acquainted with the good folks, “what” dwell therein. 
Taking all things into consideration, I like the place pretty well. It 
affords advantages for forming acquaintances among the great men of the 
day,—of becoming acquainted with the proper method of doing business; 
learning how to cheat, and avoid being cheated, besides the various usages 
of the world. 

So your perceive my dear friend, that there is every facility for becoming: 
“quite, a clever sweet, accomplished villian [sic}.” 

The business done here, though trifling or even contemptible in com- 
parison with some places, appears immense, to one who has dwelt any 
length of time at Kenyon, and whose habits are so steady & feelings so 
quiet, as mine. 

The young society,*? is large, though not exactly to my taste. The majority 
of the young men, are impudent, ignorant self sufficient counter-jumpers— 
a class peculiarly obnoxious to me. 

The females form rather a more respectable body, those with whom I 





38 John Blackburn of Cincinnati, a junior. 

39 Heman Dyer, principal of the grammar school, married Almira Douglass of 
Gambier September 12, 1832. Gambier Observer, September 28, 1832. 

40 Edward M. Phelps of Woodbury, Connecticut, a senior and Philomathesian 
member. William A. Hoey of Dublin, Ireland, a junior and Philomathesian member. 

41 Dorance Matthews of Columbus, a sophomore. 

42 Compare the famous opinion of Cincinnati society of these years held by Mrs. 
Trollope. Domestic Manners of the Americans (New York, 1832). 
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have become acquainted, appear modest sensible & well informed, though 
by no means remarkeable [sic} for personal charms. You can readily imagine 
with which I shall principally associate. 

My situation is very pleasant, I have a great deal of time for reading, and 
board in a family** with which I am highly pleased. 

The Old folks, are intelligent, hospitable, kind and in short just such folks 
as you would like. Their daughters—they have four—though not handsome 
are very agreeable. 

You have doubtless heard Minor** speak of a Miss Kelley, in high terms 
of commendation, I have become slightly acquainted with her, and found 
she was all he described her. 

I was at a party, the other evening at Espy’s, a relation of Woods** to 
whom indeed I was indebted for the invitation. I enjoyed myself pretty 
well, but was somewhat disgusted with the affectation of the ladies, and 
bored by the dullness of the men. By the way, at those small parties you 
will discover the true characters of the individuals who compose them. 

I shall go to Kenyon the moment I learn of the arrival of Sparrow & 


Clarke or either.** 
The enclosed note, you will hand Clarke immediately on his arrival. 


Write soon. 
Yours affectionately, 
E. M. Stanton. 


P. S. Give my love to Blackburn.—should Woods say any thing about the 
party tell him I was charmed with it. My respects to Mrs. Smith 
Mrs. Kendrick do Denison do Fitch.*” 
Stanton 


43 That of Dr. Howard, a ‘steam doctor,” whose daughter Anna died of a very 
sudden attack of cholera at the turn of the year. Stricken at 2 P.M. she was buried 
before Stanton’s return that evening. It is reported that Stanton engaged the help of 
two friends and proceeded to dig up her grave to make certain that she was not 
alive. This act was recognized and commented upon at the time as showing heroic 
courage and was evidently in line with his good reputation in Columbus. Flower, 
E. M. Stanton, 30. 

44 Possibly John L. Minor of Columbus, Kenyon 1832. 

45 Henry Woods of Columbus, a freshman (earlier a grammar school student). 

#6 Thomas Sparrow of Gambier, then in the grammar school. His older brother, 
William Sparrow, a professor of divinity, was acting president of Kenyon from 
Bishop Chase’s departure in September 1831 until Bishop McIlvaine took up residence 
in July 1833. 

Robert D. Clarke of Brownsville, Pennsylvania, a sophomore. 

#7 Professor John Kendrick (philosophy), the Rev. George Denison (mathematics), 
and the Rev. Chauncey W. Fitch (language) had all been married during this last 
(September-October) vacation period. That three of the six men of the faculty 
seized this first opportunity after the Chases departed is probably a tribute to Mrs. 
Philander Chase, who was known as a very domineering person. The faculty was 
notoriously ill-paid in Bishop Chase’s time, so bachelor status may have been the 
result of family collusion. Professor Sparrow had previously married Mrs. Chase's 
sister, who was presumably acceptable. The three newly married professors upon 
petition were given increases in salary by the trustees at this time. 
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Columbus Sept 14th 1833 
D. L. Collier Esq 
Steubenville, Ohio 


d Dear Sir 
As my engagement with Mr. Turnbull has nearly expired, and I have made 


ie 


Ks no new arrangements, I should be pleased to know in what manner you 
” think I can best dispose of myself for this next year. I have always, as you 

are aware, been looking to a Profession for my future support, & the Law, 
- has had my preference. Previous to commencing the study, however, I should 
id —with your approval—like to spend another. year at Kenyon. But it is not 
, only impossible for me to do so now, but I am not able, even to commence 
0 


the study of a Profession. The salary which I receive, is so inadequate, 
ty that what shall remain over my expenses, will be next to nothing. 
The idea was held out, when I engaged with Mr. Turnbull, that my 
” compensation was greater than that recd by Beatty,“® and Mr. Turnbull, 
was well aware, that my expenses must not only be much greater than 
Beattys, but as the whole charge of the store devolved upon me, my duties 
would be more arduous. Yet Beatty receives $250 beside $36 for extra 
services. From this, I think that the advantage of me has unfairly been 
taken. But as I've formed acquaintances here, & the situation is in some 
respects pleasant, if Mr. Turnbull will make any thing like an equitable 
bargain, I am willing to remain another year. You will however please 
the make what arrangements you think best, you are in all these things the 
ith best judge, & to your opinion I shall of course gladly submit. 

About four weeks since, I had an attack, of what is here called, malignant 
fever. I had the night previous sat up at Mr. Howards. It commenced with 


ery diarrhea, which continued with cramps of feet, legs, & hands, for about 

tied six hours. I am now able to attend to business, but my health is far from 

p being restored. 

roic By a letter from my sister, I learned that the house*® had been sold. 

— I know not what arrangement was made with regard to Mother, but hope 
that she will not be compelled to leave until another house shall have been 

nt). procured, nor in any other wise put to inconvenience by the sale. If it is 


= not too much trouble, I should like you would see Mr. Turnbull, & make 
a immediately arrangements as to my remaining. I wrote to him a short 


time since; you will please ask him whether he recd the letter as I've 
had no reply. 


ics), 





last Yrs. 

-ulty E. M. Stanton 

Mrs. 

‘ae 48 Probably Alexander J. Beatty, to whom the first letter in this series is addressed. 


«th 49 The house was sold October 31, 1833, and Mrs. Stanton went to visit relatives 
ase $ in Virginia. J. B. Doyle, In Memoriam, Edwin McMasters Stanton (Steubenville, 
upon 1911), 21. 
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Columbus Sept 27¢h 1833 
{Notation on cover: “E. M. 
Stanton ansd, Oct. 17, 1833’} 
Mitchell®° & McClintock 
Gambier, Ohio 


Dearly Beloved: 

I have delayed answering your kind & sympathising [sic] epistle until 
I should be able to give you more cheering information, than in my last. 
This, in some respects, I can now do. No case of Cholera has occurred 
since Saturday; the presumption is, that it has now left us. Business is 
improving, and the town has assumed a much better appearance. John L.® 
was recovering, but through imprudence had a relapse, so that, even now, 
he is barely able to move about his room. His family are in a very afflicted 
condition. Secretary Kirby®* (his brother-in-law) has been very ill for some 
time, and since Sunday his recovery has been looked upon as extremely 
doubtful. I have been busily engaged, ever since my return, in attendance 
upon John & Kirby, and am now most thoroughly jaded. I watched all 
last night with Kirby & left him this morning somewhat better,—though 
not materially so. 

My own health has been good, saving that I had nearly died a week 
since in a debauch, but through the vigorous exertions of my friends, escaped 
with a slight fit. The following night, I was attacked with very alarming 
symptoms—of Cholera; from that also I escaped, by strong and timely 
measures. From these circumstances, I have been induced to ‘“forswear 
sack and live cleanly”—for the present. 

Soon after my return from Kenyon, I wrote Mr. Collier; informing 
him of my desires and feelings. The sum and substance of his reply was:— 
“remain where you are.” For this I was in some sort prepared and had taken 
measures for acting independantly {sic} of my much loved guardian, but 
the death of Judge Campbell** has entirely disconcerted my plans. Thus you 
see my dear friends, that with me, “the time is out of joint’; I am never- 
theless content,—and have merely to say with Sir Walter, “time and I 
against any two.’’°4 

Yrs truly 
Edwin Stanton 





50 Probably Joseph Mitchell of Steubenville, a freshman (earlier a grammar school 
student). 

51 Probably John L. Minor of Columbus, who had graduated from Kenyon in 1832. 
See note 44 above. 

52 Moses H. Kirby was the secretary of state of Ohio, 1831-33. 

58 John Wilson Campbell was a judge of the United States Court for the District 
of Ohio from 1829 until his death in Delaware, Ohio, September 24, 1833. A former 
prosecuting attorney, he had been a member of the state house of representatives in 
1810, i813, and 1815, and a congressional representative (Democratic) from 1817 to 
1827. 

54 Variously attributed: Charles V of France (c. 1380); a Spanish proverb, 
Arbuthnot (1712). 
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Steubenville Jan 30 1833°5 
{Notation on cover: 
“E. M. Stanton answd’’} 
Mr. Andrew T. McClintock 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Friend McClintock: 

Time and again I’ve determined to write you but circumstances have 
hitherto prevented my so doing. 

Last November, I left Columbus and returned home; after knocking about 
for a month or six weeks doing nothing, I set me down to read Law. My 
desire was to study at Columbus, and I strained every nerve to accomplish 
that object. I failed, and thank God for it. It was put into my head, that 
to read with Swan,"* or Judge Tappan*’ (who expected to leave here) would 
be much to my advantage; and having fallen desperately in love with a young 
lady of Columbus** 1 thought my whole future success, nay my very existence 
depended on my going there. My guardian was wiser than I: so here my 
term of probation will be passed. 

Both Swan and Tappan it is true are more eminent than our Lawyers. 
But their very eminence would be an objection; for they are old and in- 
dependent, and would have but little time or attention to bestow on their 
students. While our lawyers on the contrary feel their reputation or at least 
their interest concerned in the improvement of their [‘‘students” erased} 
pupils. Steubenville besides, has other great advantages for Law Students. 
The Bar (‘tho Goodenow and Wright*® have left it) is still respectable. 
Living is cheaper than in any other town of its size in the whole Western 
Country. A great many young men have already studied here, so that 2 
regular system of instruction has been adopted. There are now five persons 
studying—one of whom is Cummings who used to room with Dav Davis.®° 





55 This is obviously misdated. McClintock’s copy of his answer to this letter, 
mentioning “your letter of Jany 30th” and replying that the Philomathesian Society 
was flourishing “tho not under the ‘fostering care,’ as you suppose, of Doct. Davis,” 
is dated “Kenyon College Apl. 12, 1834.” 

56 Judge Joseph R. Swan of Columbus, a circuit judge. 

57 Judge Benjamin Tappan of Steubenville, United States District Judge of Ohio 
in 1833. Stanton formed a partnership with him in Steubenville in October 1838 just 
before Tappan’s election on the Democratic ticket to the United States Senate, where 
he served from 1839 to 1845. 

58 Mary A. Lamson, whom he married. 

59 John Milton Goodenow, a Steubenville lawyer, resigned because of ill health 
from the supreme court of Ohio in 1830. He moved to Cincinnati in 1832, where 
he was presiding judge of the court of common pleas in 1833. 

John Crafts Wright, a Steubenville lawyer, served in the Ohio Supreme Court 
from 1831 to 1835, when he moved to Cincinnati. 

60 John D. Cummings of Indiana County, Pennsylvania, an irregular student 
at Kenyon, 1831-32. 

David Davis of Newark, Delaware, graduated from Kenyon in 1832. Leader of the 
Lincoln forces at the Chicago convention of 1860, he was Lincoln’s appointee to the 
Supreme court (1862-77) and the family’s choice as administrator of Lincoln's estate. 
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We have a “Lyceum” that meets every Saturday night. The exercises are 
Lectures on Chemistry and other branches of science, Literature & History 
with regular debates. Every Monday evening the “Atheneum” meets. The 
principal object of this society is debate—in connection with it is a reading 
room and /ibrary. Tuesday and Friday evenings we have Jaw examinations. 
And it is probable next month we will establish a Moot Court, (a sort of 
sham court of justice conducted on the principle of regular courts) in 
which law points and supposed cases will be argued. One of our Lawyers 
has the best library west of the mountains which is free to every student. 
My own dearly beloved guardian is admitted to be the most systematic and 
business [sic] lawyer in the state. He is now at Washington City attending 
a case in which he has been retained. 

Now not more than one fifth of these advantages could possibly be had 
in Columbus, and that attended with three times the expense. Then my dear 
Mc you will congratulate me on having had others to think for me instead 
of being left to my own whims and fancies. 

Did I not know your intention of returning to study your profession in 
Pennsylvania I would urge upon you the propriety of coming here. I have 
been in every principal town in the state, and have conversed with many 
well acquainted with the subject, and their opinions confirm my own ob- 
servation, that no place in the West holds out half so many inducements 
to the student at law. 

It has been a long while since I heard from Gambier—but saving yourself 
and one or two others it has now no longer any interest for me. You, I 
suppose, are pursuing the ‘even tenor of your way’; in other words studying 
like the devil. The Philomathesian under the ‘‘fostering care and benign in- 
fluence” of Doctor Davis,** is doubtless flourishing. The Doctor himself, 
no doubt, already carries “fate and physic in his eye” and looks ardently 
forward to the time when he shall go forth in his might, armed and equipped 
with puke and clyster.® 

61 Edwin H. Davis of Hillsboro, Ohio, in college 1831-34, where he was also 
known as “Ned, the Mound Digger.” A graduate of Cincinnati Medical College in 
1837 or 1838, he practiced in Chillicothe, Ohio, from 1838 to 1850 and then taught 
at the New York Medical College until 1860. He was the author with E. G. Squier 
of the first of the Smithsonian Institution’s Contributions to Knowledge, Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley (Washington, 1847). The Kenyon College 
Library owns a handsomely bound copy of this folio containing a gold-tooled leather 
presentation label inscribed ‘‘Philomathesian Society from E. H. Davis.” This work 
is still of summary value to American archaeologists because of its accurate surveys 
and descriptions of mounds now long plowed under. A Swiss archaeologist, A. 
Morlot, in the American Philosophical Society Proceedings for 1862 (No. 68, p. 111), 
declared it to be as “glorious a monument of American Science, as Bunker's Hill 
is of American bravery.” 

The oration Davis delivered on “The Antiquities of Ohio” at the Kenyon Commence- 
ment, September 4, 1833, interested Daniel Webster, then traveling in the area, and 
his encouragement stimulated Davis in his determination to continue these researches. 
Dictionary of American Biography. 

62 Vomit and enema. 
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How are all the folks? Dyer and his wife? Kendrick and ditto? You will 
write to me my dear Mc and tell me all about yourself your past deeds 
your future plans and prospects; and believe me ever my dear friend. 


Yours most affectionately 
Edwin M. Stanton 


Many of Stanton’s friends and associates in later life were Kenyon 
men. He is quoted, certainly not exactly, as having said more than 
once, “If I am anything I owe it to Gambier College.’’** His son, 
Edwin Lamson Stanton, was valedictorian of the class of 1863 at 
Kenyon and was said to have graduated with the highest honors 
in the history of the college. After graduation E. L. Stanton and 
George T. Chapman, a Kenyon graduate and professor (1860-63), 
went into the war department as secretaries. Earlier Secretary 
Stanton had appointed his sister Pamphyla’s husband, Christopher 
P. Wolcott of Akron, first assistant secretary of war. Wolcott, a 
Kenyon man, worked himself to death in this office, which he 
served but a half year from July 1, 1862, to January 1, 1863. 
During the war years, to rest from his grueling daily schedule, the 
secretary in laxer times came to the quiet of Gambier. Here he 
visited his widowed sister, Mrs. C. P. Wolcott, so unobtrusively 
that the neighbors did not know of his presence.** When his two 
nephews, Darwin Stanton Wolcott and W. Merwin Wolcott, were 
in college after the war, Stanton attended a Philomathesian Society 
meeting and spoke most affectionately of the college and of his 
college days and companions. 

Kenyon in 1866, then granting honorary degrees in absentia, 
voted the degree of Doctor of Laws upon this distinguished son 
whose name led all Kenyon honor rolls of men serving their 
country. The following gracious letter is preserved in the library 
files: 

War Department 
Washington City 
July 23, 1866 





68 Doyle, E. M. Stanton, 20. 

4 Professor P. W. Timberlake of the present Kenyon College faculty, who as a 
youth attended his great aunt Pamphyla’s funeral, has kindly supplied this family 
legend. See also, Flower, E. M. Stanton, 20, 367. 

85 W. B. Bodine, The Kenyon Book (Columbus, 1890), 286. 
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Charles Short, Esq. 
President of Kenyon College 
Sir 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge your favor, informing me that the 
faculty of Kenyon College has conferred upon me the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Nothing could be more grateful to my feelings than to receive such a 
token of respect and distinction from the Institution of Learning, from 
which the most valuable part of my education was received, and which, 
appreciated with the happy remembrances of youth, has always been the 
object of my respect and veneration. 

I pray you to communicate to the Faculty and accept for yourself my 
sincere thanks. 


Your Obedient Servant, 
Edwin M. Stanton 


Two other communications preserved in the college archives 
came from Stanton and are entirely in his hand. One, dated Sep- 
tember 4, 1866, is to President Short presenting to the library copies 
of the Annual Report of the Secretary of War for the years 1861-65. 
These, still an integral part of the library collection, together with 
the report for 1860 are beautifully bound in six volumes in green 
morocco with elaborate gold tooling. The final letter, dated March 
11, 1868, in the midst of Johnson’s impeachment trial, says that he 
finds it will be impossible to address the alumni of Kenyon College 
“by reason of indispensable engagements” and closes by wishing 
prosperity to the institution. 

Andrew Carnegie in this century has perpetuated Stanton’s te- 
lationship to Kenyon. In 1906 Carnegie presented $25,000 for the 
Carnegie Scholarship Fund, the income to be used ‘‘to enable such 
students as Stanton to continue their studies. He was compelled to 
leave before graduating for lack of means. This fund is to enable 
the College to provide what may be needed for exceptional students 
under similar conditions.”°* Carnegie related his pleasure as a 
young telegraph messenger boy in Pittsburgh in receiving a nod of 





66 Andrew Carnegie to President Peirce, May 11, 1906. Treasurer's Office, Kenyon 
College. 
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recognition from Stanton, whom he saw frequently.’ Subsequently 
Carnegie went to Washington as right-hand man to Thomas A. Scott 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who was assistant secretary of war in 
charge of military transportation. 

Carnegie had earlier expressed his admiration for Stanton to 
Kenyon by a gift of $50,000 in 1904 to endow “The Edwin M. 
Stanton Professorship of Economics.” This came to the college 
through the offices of the late Senator Mark Hanna, who himself 
had erected a dormitory at Kenyon, accompanied by a letter of 
explanation from Carnegie’s private secretary as follows: “When 
Secretary Stanton, as Secretary of War in Lincoln’s Cabinet, or- 
ganized victory, Mr. Carnegie was assistant manager of all Govern- 
ment Railroads and Telegraphs for some time at the beginning of 
the War, and had known Secretary Stanton in Pittsburgh and saw 
a great deal of him at Washington.” 

The festivities at Gambier on April 26, 1906, were overwhelming 
when Carnegie came to deliver an oration on the life of Stanton. 
A special train came from Cleveland in addition to Carnegie’s. Mr. 
Carnegie’s own party included Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the 
Century Magazine, and Col. J. J. McCook, Kenyon 1866, who con- 
. cluded the public ceremonies by presenting the college with an oil 
painting of Stanton by C. P. Filson of Steubenville that now hangs 
in the college library. Three bishops assisted at the ceremonies, 
which were also attended by Lt. Edwin M. Stanton, grandson of 
the famous secretary. There was a special “Stanton Ode” composed 
by Canon Watson, a ‘Carnegie Yell” by the assembled students, 
and a glee club rendition of the prowess of the attending celebrities 
sung to “The Pope.”” An inspection tour preceded the main cere- 
monies in Rosse Hall, a reception by Bishop and Mrs. Leonard was 
held directly thereafter, and then invited guests returned to Rosse 
Hall, where banquet tables, decorated with small silk American and 
Scotch flags, had been prepared. Toasts and speeches from all dis- 





87 Andrew Carnegie, Edwin M. Stanton, An Address ... on Stanton Memorial Day 
at Kenyon College (New York, 1906), 5. 


ute James Bartram to President Peirce, March 14, 1904. Treasurer's Office, Kenyon 
ollege. 
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tinguished guests plus glee club selections managed to extend the 
banquet from 3:00 P.M. to 5:30, when Carnegie entrained for 
Canada. Carnegie’s own speech reviewed Stanton’s career and 
lauded his stand for the Union, placing his services to “rank in 
value with those of the foremost early fathers: Franklin, Hamilton, 
Adams, Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln. No lower place can be 
assigned him than in that circle. Washington must ever stand alone 
—father among these worthy sons.”’”° 





69 The Kenyon Collegian (Stanton Number), XXXII, No. 14 (May 1906). 
7 Carnegie, E. M. Stanton, 7. 
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MARK TWAIN’S HADLEYBURG 


by Guy A. CARDWELL 
Professor of English, Washington University, St. Louis 


Citizens of Oberlin, Ohio, have claimed for their town the dis- 
tinction of being the original for Hadleyburg in Mark Twain's 
“The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg.” The story reflects Twain's 
resentment, they think, at the unfavorable reception they accorded 
his readings in the First Congregational Church on February 11, 
1885. Mr. Russel Nye examines and approves this Oberlin tra- 
dition in a persuasive essay’ to which no written exception has been 
taken; yet this identification of Oberlin with Hadleyburg is almost 
surely an error that invites rebuttal. It calls, too, for the cautionary 
suggestion that this particular type of source hunting in Twain 
should be conducted with great discretion: the fact is that Twain's 
personal magnetism caused swarms of his contemporaries to wish 
to connect themselves with him in some way. 

Because “The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg” is one of 
Twain’s few really good short stories, it is particularly important 
that we see it in proper perspective. The story is a scathing com- 
mentary on man’s hypocrisy and cowardice, and its theme should 
not be blurred by the supposition that the “final cause,” to use 
Aristotle's phrase, was the repayment of the citizens of Oberlin for 
a fourteen-year-old injury. 

As I have indicated, identification of Hadleyburg with Oberlin 
rests on two main arguments: (1) when “The Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg” appeared in 1899, at least some of the residents of 
Oberlin believed that Twain intended to pillory their town as a 
seat of hypocrisy and corruption; (2) the unflattering attention 
allegedly paid to Oberlin could have been occasioned by adverse 
comments in Oberlin periodicals at the time that Twain and George 
W. Cable made their joint lecture tour.’ 





1“Mark Twain in Oberlin,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
XLVII (1938), 69-73. 

2See Nye, Joc. cit., 69-70. The Weekly News (Oberlin) indicated that the re- 
ception of Twain was less favorable than that of Cable. The Review, an Oberlin 
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Mr. Nye adduces several parallels in support of this identification 
of Oberlin and Hadleyburg: (1) the downfall of Hadleyburg is 
accomplished by a “passing stranger” whom the town unwittingly 
offended—Twain, a passing stranger, was offended by citizens of 
Oberlin; (2) Hadleyburg is noted for honesty extending over a 
period of three generations—Oberlin, founded as a religious and 
educational settlement in 1833, has enjoyed a wide reputation as an 
educational and religious center; (3) the humiliation of the people 
of Hadleyburg took place in the village church—a church was the 
scene of Twain’s ill-received lecture in Oberlin. 

_ Oberlin’s widespread reputation is supposed to have helped make 
the connection apparent. 

Before examining the evidence for the supposition that Twain 
set his story of disintegrating character in Oberlin and directed it 
at the people of Oberlin, it is important to assemble the meager 
information at hand on the possible genesis of the story. We know 
that the despicable nature of mankind was one of Twain’s concepts 
from an early period. But despite his generally low opinion of “the 
damned human race,” I do not find any plausible, pointed hint for 
“The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg” before 1891.° In that 
year while traveling in Europe Twain made the following note: 
‘Hell or Heidelberg, whichever you come to, first.”* Here is a 
direct parallel with the crucial words in the story: “Go, and reform 
—or, mark my words—some day, for your sins, you will die and 
go to hell or Hadleyburg—try and make it the former.” 

Twain's experiences in Europe frequently led him to reflect on 
man’s hypocrisy. While in Heidelberg, a place that he liked, he 
wrote: 


Europe has lived a life of hypocrisy for ages; it is so ingrained in flesh 





College publication, took the same position but expressed itself more forcefully. A 
prominent citizen, a member of the town council, complained in a letter to the 
Weekly News that the people of the town had been humbugged and should own 
up in order to save other communities from being imposed on. 

3 In 1885, the year in which Twain and Cable lectured in Oberlin, Twain made a 
note which may be pertinent here: “Club Subject: The insincerity of man—all men 
are liars, partial or hiders of facts, half tellers of truth, shirks, moral sneaks. When 
a merely honest man appears he is a comet—his fame is eternal—needs no genius, 
no talent—mere honesty—Luther, Christ, etc.” See Albert Bigelow Paine, ed., Mark 
Twain's Notebook (New York, 1935), 181. 

* Ibid., 216. Paine calls this ‘the first hint of the story.” 
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and blood that sincere speech is impossible to these people, when speaking 
of hereditary power. ‘God save the King” is uttered millions of times a 
day in Europe, and issues nearly always from just the mouth, neither higher 
nor lower.° 


The next discoverable item of any relevance, written in Vienna 
in December 1897, brings us closer to the published story: “Buried 
treasure in a Missouri village—supposed by worn figures to be 
$980. Corrupts the village, causes quarrels and murder, and when 
found at last is $9.80.’"° 

These three seem to be the only passages in Twain’s published 
writings that clearly bear on the genesis of the story. With this 
primary evidence before us, let us examine the parallels which 
support the hypothesis that Hadleyburg is Oberlin. 

Two of the three major parallels linking Hadleyburg and Oberlin 
do not stand up under close scrutiny. The parallel of the “passing 
stranger” has no especial validity. Twain was a “passing stranger” 
in dozens of towns and villages all over the world and was offended 
in one way or another in a good many of them. The obvious reason 
for including the “passing stranger” in the story is that he is 
necessary to the plotting. The parallel of the unusual reputation for 
probity enjoyed by Hadleyburg and the reputation as a religious 
and educational center enjoyed by Oberlin is loose and inconclusive. 
Hadleyburg is not described as a religious or educational center; 
it has a Presbyterian church and a Baptist church but neither a 
Congregational church nor a college. The third parallel is likewise 
inconclusive. The Congregational church in which Twain spoke in 
Oberlin was used as the town hall. The humiliation of the good 
~~ 8 Ibid. 217. On September 28, 1891, while floating down the Rhone, Mark wrote 
a letter to his wife that shows what themes were uppermost in his mind. He visited 
the ruins of a castle and commented on “the Christians [who} displaced the 
Saracens”: “It was these pious animals who built these strange lairs and cut each 
other’s throats in the name and for the glory of God, and robbed and burned and 
slew in peace and war; and the pauper and the slave built churches, and the credit 
of it went to the Bishop who racked the money out of them. These are pathetic 
shores, and they make one despise the human race.” See Albert Bigelow Paine, ed 
Mark Twain's Letters (2 vols., New York, 1917), II, 553. 

6 Paine, Mark Twain's Notebook, 342. Forgetting his earlier remark (see note 4 
above), Paine writes that we “have here probably the first hint of' the great story he 
was to write a little later.” Twain’s succeeding entry continues in the same mood: 
“Ecclesiastical and military courts—made up of cowards, hypocrites and time- 


servers—can be bred at the rate of a million a year and have material left over; but 
it takes five centuries to breed a Joan of Arc and a Zola.” 
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people of Hadleyburg took place in the town hall. The town hall 
of Hadleyburg is not, however, a church. 

Have we overlooked any important evidence joining Oberlin 
and Hadleyburg?’ Apparently not, although we may make two 
relevant comments on Twain’s writing habits: Twain usually 
started his best stories from one or more kernels of fact;® and he 
was capable of loosing in his fiction the lightning of his wrath.° 

Having thus dismissed the positive evidence in the case, we are 
still faced with the major arguments that gave the parallels their 
excuse for being: the people of Oberlin wanted the identification 
to be established and believed in it; they presented evidence that 
Twain could have been irritated by their adverse comments. It is 
precisely such arguments as these that give rise to a wealth of con- 
fusion—some of it important—in Twain scholarship. Here we may 
begin by saying that although we have no positive grounds for dis- 
missing Oberlin as the original for Hadleyburg, neither do we have 
evidence favoring the identification that could not be matched by 
other possible claimants. 

Twain was preeminently a person with whom, or with whose 
writings, men liked to associate themselves. He was a great public 
figure, comparable, perhaps, to Winston Churchill or Babe Ruth 
in our day. Men and women all over the world identified themselves 
as the originals for his characters or as his drinking companions, or 
relatives, or persons he had sworn at. An appalling number of these 
persons have cluttered the literature on Twain with their imaginary 
reminiscences. Twain was well aware of this tendency that strangers 
had to imagine connections with him. After a meeting at Carnegie 
Hall in 1906 he noted that the usual thing happened, the thing 





7 The late Dixon Wecter, literary editor of the Mark Twain Papers, informed me 
that no search may be made of the Twain papers. There is, of course, the possibility 
that corroborative evidence may exist in them. 

8 Twain himself supplies an illuminating statement: “If you attempt to create a 
wholly imaginary incident, adventure or situation, you will go astray and the 
aftificiality of the thing will be detectable, but if you found on a fact in your 
personal experience it is an acorn, a root, and every created adornment that grows 
up out of it, and spreads its foliage and blossoms to the sun will seem reality, not 
inventions. You will not be likely to go astray; your compass of fact is there to 
keep you on the right course.” Paine, Mark Twain's Notebook, 192-193. 

® For example, the story of the swindling lecture agent whom Twain immolated 
as "1 Griller in The Gilded Age. See J. B. Pond, Eccentricities of Genius (London, 
1901), 197. 
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that always happened. He shook hands with people who had known 
his mother intimately in Arkansas, New Jersey, California, and 
Jericho, and he had to seem happy to meet them, although his 
mother had never been in any of those places. A pretty creature 
remembered being at his house in Hartford, and he was delighted 
to chat with her, although she had never been there. A brisk, 
overpoweringly cordial young fellow told how his mother, a teacher 
in Elmira, New York, had always talked of Twain, whom she held 
in high esteem, although she confessed that of all the boys she had 
taught he had been the most troublesome. Twain remarked—but 
the young man did not attend—that through long practice in being 
troublesome in school he had reached the summit when he got to 
Elmira, for that was when he was more than thirty-three years old.*® 

Oberlin was not the only town in which Twain was unfavorably 
received and which he may in consequence have viewed with 
antipathy and have wished to satirize. By this reasoning there are 
many prominent candidates for identification with Hadleyburg. 
Twain complains that he received ‘‘an unjust and angry” criticism 
in Pittsburgh in 1868." At Iowa City in 1869 the editor of the 
Republican declared Twain’s lecture a humbug and said that he 
“would not give two cents to hear him again.” Moreover, he tre- 
tailed at length the story of Mark’s barbarous bad manners at the 
local hotel.” We cannot imagine that Twain took kindly to these 
comments any more than he did to adverse criticism of his lecture . 
at Jamestown, New York. We have the letter that he wrote but did 
not mail when, sixteen years after the event, his Jamestown critic 
asked for help in securing a consulship: 


Oh—so you have arrived at last, but only by letter, I am sorry to say. 
Ihave long wanted to meet you, get acquainted with you and kill you. You 
wrote that thing about my lecture sixteen years ago, in the Jamestown, 





10 Albert Bigelow Paine, ed., Mark Twain's Autobiography (2 vols., New York, 
1924), II, 3-4. 

1 :. Dixon Wecter, ed., “The Love Letters of Mark Twain,” Aslantic Monthly, 
CLXXX, No. 5 (November 1947), 37. 

12 Fred W. Lorch, “Lecture Trips and Visits of Mark Twain in Iowa,” lIowa 
Journal of History and Politics, XXVII (1929), 507-547. According to a letter to 
his wife, Twain repented his bad manners and wrote an apology to his landlord. 
See Wecter, Joc. cit., 38. Twain thought that he was a failure at Burlington, also, 
although Lorch does not say so. See Samuel C. Webster, ed., Mark Twain, Business Man 
(Boston, 1946), 292-293. 
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N.Y. Journal—property of that ostentatiously pious, half-human Bishop. . , , 
You were ashamed to put your name to it, a diffidence which was creditable 
to you, for the article had not a merit in the world, except that it was well 
written and true. You will want to jump up and ask, ‘Where then, was 
the fault?” The fault was just there where I had put it. Do you suppose 
I care anything for critical severities which are not true? . . . That was a 
poor lecture and poorly delivered; for I was fagged with railway travel. 


Twain's readings with Cable at Worcester, Massachusetts, did not 
go well. He criticized the cold audience in a letter to his wife: 
“Livy darling, I am just in from the lecture—just in from talking 
to 1700 of the staidest, puritanical people you ever saw—one of 
the hardest groups to move that ever was.”** When he reminisced 
later about his tour with Cable, he said that lecture audiences in this 
period were inferior to those of earlier years: “They were difficult 
audiences, those untrained squads, and Cable and I had a hard time 
with them sometimes.’”* Even on the last great tour, after his 
bankruptcy, Twain’s readings were not always well received. A 
critic in Duluth wrote that some of his stories were rather flat and 
that he “did not seem to be able to get the audience under his 
control although he had the opportunity to do it very easily at 
the beginning.’’** But all these disappointments and failures were 
trivial. If one were searching out the one unforgettably unhappy 
public address by Twain, one would not hesitate to select the 
celebrated, crushing failure of his Whittier birthday speech on 
December 17, 1877. This almost traumatic experience lived in his 
mind until he died. Boston is not to be identified with Hadleyburg, 
however, nor are Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Howells, and the 
others of that distinguished circle to be identified with the In- 
corruptible Nineteen. 

We have seen that members of many audiences received Twain 
with distaste. Did Twain exhibit animus towards any audience or 
town? He wrote disparagingly of the inhabitants of various places, 
but never, so far as I can discover, of the citizens of Oberlin. His 
mother lived for a time in Fredonia, New York, reached by horse- 





18 Clara Clemens, My Father Mark Twain (New York, 1931), 69-70. 
14 Tbid., 45. 
15 Bernard DeVoto, ed., “Mark Twain in Eruption (New York, 1940), 215. 


16 Evening Herald (Duluth), July 23, 1895, quoted in John T. Flanagan, “Mark 


Twain on the Upper Mississippi,” Minnesota History, XVII (1936), 380. 
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car from Dunkirk. On one occasion he waited for his train at 
Dunkirk for three and one-half hours. The wait embittered him, 
for “in later years anybody he didn’t like came from Dunkirk.” 
Concord, Massachusetts, is another small town which roused his ire. 
After the Concord public library declared Huckleberry Finn unfit for 
young readers, Twain wrote to his sister Pamela that ‘those idiots 
in Concord are not a court of last resort, & I am not disturbed by 
their moral gymnastics.”’* A little later, when the Concord Free 
Trade Club elected him an honorary member, he wrote the club, 
pointing out that the committee of the public library by condemning 
and excommunicating his book had doubled its sale and caused 
purchasers to read it instead of merely intending to do so. Pre- 
sumably, he wrote, this election to honorary membership would 
make “even the moral icebergs of the Concord Library Committee” 
bound to respect him.” 

The most convincing evidence that Hadleyburg is not Oberlin, 
Heidelberg, Vienna, Jamestown, Burlington, Iowa City, Dunkirk, 
Duluth, or Concord comes from a close reading of the story with 
Twain's usual views and methods kept in mind. I find no internal 
evidence that Twain intended to portray any specific town or 
village. The scene is American but very general. As against iden- 
tification with Oberlin, the point must be stressed that Hadleyburg 
has no college, no Congregational church, no history of antislavery 
agitation.”° The theme of the tale was a commonplace, but a burning 
commonplace, with Twain.** He distressed his friends and family 
by dwelling on the depravity, the cowardice, and the hypocrisy of 
mankind; not the citizens of Oberlin but all men are hypocrites. 
And not Oberlin but a Missouri village was Twain's favorite 
microcosm. In this village, that came nearest to being Hannibal,” 





17 Webster, Mark Twain, Business Man, 170. Webster is at least partly serious 
in his comment. 

18 Tbid., 317. 

19 Ibid., 317-318. 

20 Indeed, a point against one of Hadleyburg’s hypocrites—too subtly put for 
Twain to have intended to stigmatize Oberlin with it—is that the hypocrite applauds 
himself for imagining that he saved a man from marrying a girl who had, or was 
thought to have, ‘‘a spoonful of negro blood in her veins.” 

21A very close parallel to the Hadleyburg story is Twain's chapter called “The 
Disposal of a Bonanza” in Life on the Mississippi. 

22Mr. Bernard DeVoto, who has read Twain with unusual care and insight, 
makes this comment: “When he wrote fiction, he was impelled to write about the 
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many of his most creatively imagined scenes took place. But whether 
he localized his story in a Missouri village, Heidelberg, or Oberlin, 
Twain's fundamental purpose was to create Everytown. In that sense 
Oberlin may safely be identified with Hadleyburg, and the citizens 
of Oberlin may be identified with the Incorruptibles. 





society in which his boyhood had been spent, and to write it out of the phantasies, 
the ecstasy, and the apprehension which he remembered from his boyhood. Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Pudd’nhead Wilson, The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg, 
The Mysterious Stranger, and the bulk of his shorter pieces give us Hannibal with 
little alteration.” DeVoto, Mark Twain in Eruption, xvii. 
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THE CLEAN CONSCIENCE OF A DIRTY SWEEP: 
McGUFFEY’S “LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEP” AND ANOTHER 


by GeorGE L. PHILLIPS 
Assistant Professor of English, San Diego State College 


When by good fortune I come upon a story about a little chimney 
sweeper, one of Lamb’s “tender novices, blooming through their 
first nigritude, the maternal washings not quite effaced from the 
cheek,” going sturdily about his business of cleaning soot out of 
foul chimneys, my heart misses a few beats as I follow him, on the 
printed page, carrying out his fuliginous duties all day, until, with 
a few coppers in his pocket, he staggers under his soot bag at 
evening to his master’s cellar, where, after he has chewed some 
coarse bread and gnawed a meatless bone, he falls asleep between 
two bags of soot until the matutinal crowing of the cock sends 
him, unwashed and unfed, back to his tortuous flues. And if one 
of these “dim specks—poor blots—innocent blacknesses” happens 
to be an American urchin, native or naturalized, then my interest 
in his career is doubly tender, for we do not have in this country 
so many sweep boys in our literature that we can afford to let one 
pass without a respectful inquiry into his origin and his activities. 

Some years ago in the 1853 edition of McGuffey’s Newly Revised 
First Reader’ I met a little sootikin in “The Lit-tle Chim-ney Sweep” 
who, by valiantly withstanding Satan’s snare to steal a handsome 
gold watch, won kind words and good deeds from the owner. 
Very recently I came upon another sweep boy who underwent the 
same trial successfully and received in consequence the protection 
of a generous patroness; only this little fellow was called “The 





1 William H. McGuffey, Newly Revised Eclectic First Reader: Containing Pro- 
gressive Lessons in Reading and Spelling (Cincinnati, 1844), Lessons LII and LIII, 
pp. 94-96. The story also appears in the same work with copyright of 1853. 

Harvey C. Minnich in William Holmes McGuffey and the Peerless Pioneer McGuffey 
Readers (Oxford, Ohio, 1928) lists the story as No. XL in the First Reader; and 
Life, July 20, 1942, states that it appeared in McGuffey’s New Second Reader. 
However, an examination of The Newly Revised Eclectic Second Reader, Third 
Reader, Fourth Reader, and The New Fifth Eclectic Reader, all published in Cin- 
cinnati by Sargeant, Wilson, and Hinkle and copyrighted in 1853, except for the 
last, which bears the year 1857, has failed to reveal “The Lit-tle Chim-ney Sweep.” 
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Honest Chimney-Sweeper.”” He was found in an eight-page chap. 
book, bound with thirty-eight other stories in prose and verse 
between leather covers marked Tales.* So similar is the narrative 
in both of these apologues that I believe a comparison might be of 
interest to sweepophile and non-sweepophile alike. 

Without benefit of a title page or a table of contents or even 
consecutive pagination, the four, eight, and sixteen-page pamphlets 
of varying sizes of print seem to have been sewed together between 
the leather covers in haphazard fashion, as if a printer, tired of 
seeing them gathering dust around the corners of his shop had 
decided to thrust them upon the world as quickly and cheaply as 
possible. Twenty-two of them bore the name of I. Davis of 25 
Grosvenor-st., Stalybridge, as their printer; two claimed William 
Walker of Otley;* and one proclaimed William Tyler of Bolt-court, 
London. Only one of the thirty-nine pieces, “A Dialogue on the 
Origin of Sunday Schools, and the Benefits Resulting from Those 
Benevolent Institutions,” could boast its maker, Joseph Hibbert, 
teacher of the Flowery-field Infant School, and the date of its 
publication, 1841.* But if these waifs lacked a parental stamp and 
a common printer and publisher, they shared with the McGuffey 
stories a definite purpose: to instruct their youthful readers how to 
attain moral perfection, and to interest them in art, for even the 
shortest four-page tale had its illustration. 

Hemmed in between “Modern Youthful Martyrs” and ‘The Red- 
Hot Poker,” “The Honest Chimney-Sweeper” has three engraved 
illustrations for its eight pages of verse. The first picture shows 
a gentleman in knee breeches and dress coat arguing with a work- 
ingman and his wife who are standing before a blazing fire in the 
fireplace of their comfortable cottage. Two small sweep boys, 
their brushes and soot bags on the floor, listen intently to the 





2 This collection holds a second story on sweepdom, “The Christian Slave, or 
The Tale of the Sweep’s Boy (written by a Youth),” which, in nineteen four-line 
stanzas, describes how a stepmother drove the unwanted youth from his parental 
home and how he fell into the wicked clutches of a sooty sweep who starved and 
beat him to keep him submissive. 

3] am grateful to Dr. Harry B. Weiss, authority on early American children’s 
books, for pointing out to me that William Walker of Otley was in the printing 
business as early as 1809. 

“The Honest Chimney-Sweeper” lacks name of author, printer, and date of 
publication. 
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heated discussion. The second depicts a ragged, sooty-faced boy, 
wearing the cap of his profession, with its brass plate providing 
the name and address of his master, and carrying his brush. He 
is watching sadly and shyly several well-dressed, clean school 
children conning their lessons. In the third, a half-grown schoolboy 
is leaning an elbow on a large volume placed on a flat rock and 
waving with his free arm a large banner marked “Finis.” Except 
for the last picture, the illustrations are in no way related to the 
story they are supposedly embellishing. 

Outside of the fact that “The Lit-tle Chim-ney Sweep” is in prose 
and “The Honest Chimney-Sweeper”’ in verse, the manner of pre- 
senting the stories shows perhaps the most obvious difference 
between them. Whereas the former starts with action in the first 
paragraph, the latter is like the medieval apologue set in a frame 
of prologue and epilogue and is made to serve as an illustration 
for a text. The opening lines of the introductory material begin 
with an exhortation to the young: 


Children, you often have been told, 
Whose eye does all your ways behold; 
Who, when your nightly slumbers spread, 
Watches and guards your weary head; 
And marks your busy steps by day, 
Engaged in learning, work, or play, 
Surveys your actions, right and wrong; 
Hears every whisper of your tongue; 
And in your heart’s remotest folds, 

Each secret thought and wish beholds. 


You could not find the secret spot 
Where God’s omniscience reaches not. 
But this is nothing new I tell, 

The solemn truth you know full well; 
You know—but does your conduct show 
Its proper weight and influence too? 
Some tempting toy should you behold, 
Sweetmeat or trinket, lace or gold, 
When Satan whispers in your ear, 
“Go, take it, child, nor danger fear; 
Enjoy the thing you love so well, 
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No eye can see, no tongue can tell:” 
Then does your conscience quick reply, 
“But God beholds it with his eye, 

Nor would I for the world offend 

So great a God, so kind a Friend!” 
Perhaps you stand in fear of blame, 
You shrink from punishment or shame; 
But could you dare the truth deny, 
Conceal your fault and tell a lie? 


Did truth and conscience thus prevail, 
And cause temptation’s power to fail? 
This is the proper use indeed, 

Of all you hear, and learn, and read. 
Such application to enforce, 

A simple tale I'll now rehearse:— 


With the introduction out of the way, let us look at the stories 


themselves. 


“The Lit-tle Chim-ney 
Sweep” 


Some time a-go, there was 
a lit-tle chim-ney sweep, who 
had to sweep a chim-ney in 
the house of a ver-y rich 
la-dy. The lit-tle sweep went 
up at the kitch-en fire place, 
and came down in the cham- 
ber. 


When he got in-to the 
cham-ber, he found him-self 
all a-lone. He stop-ped a 
mo-ment to look round up-on 
the rich things he saw there. 
As he look-ed on the top of 
the ta-ble, he saw a fine gold 
watch, with gold seals to it. 


“The Honest Chimney-Sweeper” 


A little chimney-sweeper lad 

Set forth to ply his sooty trade, 

A stately mansion as he pass’d 

A servant call’d him in, in haste, 

To mount, with scraper, bag, and broom, 
The flue of madam’s dressing-room; 


The neat apartment, as he enter’d, 

The youth to peep about him ventur'd. 
What brilliance met his wand’ring gaze, 
The ruby’s glow, the diamond’s blaze, 
And gold and pearls in grand display. 
Midst velvets rich, and satins gay! 
Their varied charms by turns invited, 
But most a glittering watch delighted. 
Its curious works pure gold encas’d, 
With sparkling brilliants richly grac’d. 
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He had nev-er seen a-ny 
thing so beau-ti-ful be-fore, 
and he took it up in his 
hands. As he list-en-ed to 
hear it tick, it be-gan to 
play sweet mu-sic. He then 
thought, that if it was on-ly 
his own, how rich he would 
be; and then he thought he 
might hide it in his blank-et. 


“Now,” said he, ‘if I take 
it, I shall be a thief—and yet 
no bod-y sees me. No bod-y? 
Does not God see me? Could 
l ev-er a-gain be good? Could 
I then ev-er say my pray-ers 
again to God? And what 
should I do when I come to 
die?” 


While the lit-tle sweep was 
think-ing a-bout tak-ing the 
la-dy’s watch, he felt cold all 
o-ver, and trem-bled with 
fear, 


“No,” said he, ‘I can not 
take this watch. I would 
rath-er be a sweep and al- 
ways be poor, than steal.” 
And down he laid the watch, 
and crept up the chim-ney. 
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Ah me! he thought, (as near he drew, 
To feast upon a closer view,) 

If *twere but mine! that one rich treasure 
Would make me happy beyond measure, 
So neat and useful; or, if sold, 

"Twould fetch almost a mint of gold! 

If I should take it, who’s to know? 

I heard the servant go below. 

He paus’d, and listen’d, look’d around, 
But no one else in sight was found; 
Then once more vent’ ring to approach, 
With hasty, longing, trembling touch, 
He seized the tempting, glittering toy, 
And felt a momentary joy; 


But soon a gleam of conscience stole 
Across the young transgressor’s soul: 
“What! shall I dare a thief to be, 

And forfeit my integrity; 

My peace of conscience, and good name; 
Victim of guilt, remorse, and shame! 
What! though no human witness nigh, 
Have I forgot the All-seeing eye, 

That marks each act? How could I dare 
Protection ask, or kneel in prayer? 

Or, if death’s solemn call should come, 
How could I bear to hear my doom? 
Could I in that dread hour possess 

One ray of hope, one gleam of peace?” 


These thoughts repell’d the fatal snare; 


The watch replaced, with trembling care, 
The boy retiring breathed his prayer; 
“O God! forgive the sinful thought, 
Blot out the half-committed fault; 

Let the rich blood for sinners spilt, 

My conscience cleanse from secret guilt; 
And O, henceforth my heart incline 
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Now the la-dy who own-ed 
the watch was just in the next 
room, and she could look 
through, and see and hear all 
that pass-ed. She did not say 
a-ny thing to the boy then, 
but let him go a-way. 

The next day she sent for 
him, and when he came, she 
said to him, “Well, my lit-tle 
friend, why did you not take 
my watch yes-ter-day?” The 
lit-tle sweep then fell up-on 
his knees and told the la-dy 
all a-bout it. 


Now, as the lit-tle sweep 
did not steal the gold watch, 
nor tell a-ny sto-ries a-bout 
it, the la-dy let him stay and 
live in her house. For ma-ny 
years she sent him to school, 
and when he grew up, he 
be-came a good man, and 
nev-er for-got the com-mand- 
ment which says, “Thou shalt 
not steai.” 


Had he ta-ken the la-dy’s 
watch, he would have sto-len. 
Then he would have been 
sent to jail. 





To dread the first approach of sin; 
Make me with poverty content, 

The lot that thou hast wisely sent; 
And rather let me starve or die, 
Than dare defraud or tell a lie!” 


The danger ’scaped, poor lad! ’twas well; 
But I have something more to tell: 
The lady, though by him unseen, 
Meanwhile in the next room had been, 
Had watch’d his conflict, heard his prayer, 
Resolved to take him in her care; 


She gave him learning, clothes, and food, 
And he turn’d out a servant good. 


"Twas well that principles instill’d 
E’en on this lowly sweeper’s child 
Had check’d temptations fatal power, 
And saved him in the trying hour, 

Gain’d him protection, favour, friends, 
And prosper’d all his worldly ends. 
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Let no lit-tle boy or girl But more, far more, if taught in youth 
ever take things with-out To feel the power of saving truth; 
leave, for it is stealing; and Brought humbly to the throne of grace 
they who steal are thi-eves. For pardon, purity, and peace; 

By sweet experience led to prove 

The worth of Christ’s redeeming love; 
And live a life of holiness, 

And die a death of heavenly peace. 
Oh! had he yielded to the foe, 

And stole the watch when tempted so, 
Through steps of vice and misery soon, 
He might have reach’d an awful doom! 


Both stories conclude with a gentle admonition to their youthful 
readers not to sin. In “The Lit-tle Chim-ney Sweep” this exhortation 
is the only occasion when the reader has been personally addressed; 
in “The Honest Chimney-Sweeper”’ it serves as the epilogue and thus 
rounds out the moral lesson: 


“The Lit-tle Chim-ney “The Honest Chimney-Sweepet’’ 
Sweep” 


You can not steal the small- By his example, on your breast, 
est pin, with-out its be-ing Dear child, be serious thoughts impress’d, 
seen by that eye which nev-er Dread the first wish of sin, nor dare 
sleeps. A moment tamper with the snare; 
But to temptation still reply, 
“I cannot sin, for God is by.” 


Is McGuffey’s little sweep, who carries a blanket, an item of 
sweeping paraphernalia peculiar to the American funnel-scourer, 
a native American climbing-boy, a clergy imp “of our own growth,” 
or has he been brought over the Atlantic and transplanted with a 
simpler setting and American spelling? Did McGuffey “borrow” 
the tale without acknowledging the source in the same way as the 
editor of the Publications of the American Tract Society “borrowed” 
about 1830 the moral story, “The Chimney Sweeper,” from a 
Penrith chapbook, The History of William Black, A Chimney 
Sweeper, and as the editor of the New England Farmer in 1822 
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“borrowed” the amusing poem, “The Lawyer and the Chimney 
Sweeper,” from a Glasgow chapbook where it was almost con. 
cealed under the glittering story of The History of Cinderella, or, 
The Little Glass Slipper, To Which Is Added, The Babes in the 
Wood? Or did the unknown author of “The Honest Chimney. 
Sweeper” make use of McGuffey’s material? Did both stories share 
a common parent? Or did chance alone give us two such similar 
narratives appearing on either side of the Atlantic Ocean within 
a few years of one another? In all probability, however, McGuffey 
followed the common practice of many other American publishers 
of children’s books; he “borrowed.” 








A CLASSIFICATION OF OHIO PLACE-NAMES 


by WILLIAM COYLE 
Associate Professor of English, Wittenberg College 


For the academic mind classification is an occupational disease. 
But sifting data into logical categories is a harmless, though 
pedestrian, form of mental exercitation, which may possess a certain 
value in suggesting new approaches to the data or in providing a 
framework for systematic examination and discussion. Although the 
full story behind each Ohio place-name has disappeared with the 
generation that chose it, enough information exists to suggest 
schematic differentiation. 

An initial difficulty in the classification process is finding a 
fundamentum divisionis, a basis for division, which groups all 
names with a minimum of overlapping. Function, often a useful 
standard, has no value here; for all names have one ultimate func- 
tion—identification. Although interesting, etymological origin lacks 
significance, because most Ohio place-names are derived from 
terms which have a long linguistic history intervening between 
their origin and their use in Ohio. Chronological classification has 
no real efficacy, for most Ohio localities were named within a rela- 
tively brief period. The methods of selection, ranging from the toss 
of a coin to the fiat of a postal official, likewise lack consistent 
relevance. 

Although it has certain limitations, there remains a basis for 
division which embraces yet differentiates Ohio place-names. Names 
are bestowed by human beings, and in any human activity one 
can expect to find diversified motives. The reasons underlying the 
choice of most place-names have deep roots in human nature. 
Despite meager and contradictory information, Ohio names seem, 
on the basis of the probable motivation prompting their selection, 
to fall into four broad classes: 


I. COMMEMORATIVE: individuals, groups, places 
II. AssOcIATIVE: nostalgic, exotic, Biblical 
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III. DEscRIPTIVE: English, other languages 
IV. ECCENTRIC 


I 


Man’s desire to perpetuate a memory is universal. It is, in a 
sense, a challenge to time, a defiance of oblivion. Commemorative 
names were bestowed as tributes to worthy individuals, groups, or 
places. Those honoring individuals are by fat the most numerous, 
Hero worship is a familiar human phenomenon, most common, 
perhaps, in a democracy. Certainly it is characteristic of youth; and 
most Ohio settlements were named during America’s youthful 
years. In the first half of the nineteenth century, the founders of 
the republic acquired legendary qualities, and Americans looked 
back to an age of Titans. Although many insignificant men have 
been memorialized, great figures of the American past have te- 
ceived their due, and Ohioans have heeded the Biblical counsel 
to praise famous men. 

The predominance of individualized commemoration is shown 
by the fifty-one counties which bear the names of more or less 
illustrious men. That thirty of these names belong to military or 
naval annals was partly due to the high proportion of veterans 
among early settlers and partly due to the vital importance of the 
conflicts with the French, the Indians, and the British in bringing 
security and peace to the region. Doubtless, too, landowners were 
aware of the appeal to prospective settlers of a storied name like 
Perry, Wayne, or Washington. The latter was a favorite choice, 
lending his name to forty-four townships; the runners-up among 
townships are Perry (26), Wayne (22), and Franklin (22). Some- 
times a fort named for an officer furnished the name for the subse- 
quent community on its site. A few communities (e.g., Eaton, 
Findlay, Harmar, Harrison, Lafayette, Marion, Ripley, Steuben- 
ville, and Wooster) further illustrate the commemoration of military 
heroes. 

Paulding, Van Wert, and Williams counties, named for the 
captors of Major André, are a minor mystery in Ohio nomenclature. 
Their apprehension of André was largely accidental; he may have 
revealed his identity because he mistook them for Loyalists. The 
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best explanation for the county names seems to be that after his 
death André became a romantic legend. His courtesy and courage; 
his being ignominiously hanged although Arnold, the master plotter, 
escaped; and rumors of an unhappy love affair cast a glow of 
martyrdom over André’s story. 

The political arena also has furnished a large stock of com- 
memorative names. The presidents of the United States from 
Washington to William Henry Harrison can be found in the Ohio 
gazetteers. The governors so honored (some before reaching the 
gubernatorial chair) include Dennison, Lucas, McArthur, Morrow, 
Tiffin, and Worthington. Meigs County and the village of Wickliffe 
were named for postmasters general. Knox County honors Wash- 
ington’s secretary of war. Wilmot was named as a tribute to the 
Pennsylvania congressman who drew up the famous proviso. The 
naming of Ross County expressed support of the 1798 campaign of 
James Ross for the governorship of Pennsylvania; Ross was un- 
successful; as was Samuel F. Vinton in Ohio over half a century 
later, although he also inspired a county name. 

Except for Garfield Heights, no Ohio locality of any consequence 
honors an Ohioan who has reached prominence since the Civil War. 
This apparent indifference to her eminent native sons is a result 
of Ohio’s rapid growth. Because most promising sites were platted 
and named in the first half of the nineteenth century, Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Hayes, Benjamin Harrison, McKinley, Taft, 
Harding, Edison, and other latter-day notables are not represented 
by place-names. Several, however, are favorite choices for more 
recent developments such as roads, schools, and parks. 

Many settlements were named for landowners, founders, or promi- 
nent citizens of the communities. Sometimes the choice was dictated 
by the bearer of the name or by a member of his family (e.g., 
Chardon, Olmsted). But convenience was probably a more common 
reason than self-glorification, particularly when a local utility 
like a tavern or a mill preceded the settlement (e.g., Gates Mills, 
Martins Ferry). The apostrophe ordinarily disappears in such com- 
binations. Although Cleveland and Dayton belong in this category, 
most communities so named are small (e.g., Cable, Caldwell, Carey, 
Gutman, Hubbard, Hudson, Kinsman, Struthers, Wadsworth). 
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When the simple family name was not euphonic, -ville was the 
favorite combining form (e.g., Haydenville, Hayesville, Hicksville, 
Nelsonville, Painesville, Sedamsville, Stoutsville). Variant forms of 
-burg and -town were also common (e.g., Austinburg, Leavittsburg, 
Rainsborough, Streetsboro, Swanktown). 

Besides military, political, and local figures, various other types 
of men have been commemorated by place-names. That surveyors 
were persons of consequence in a new region is illustrated by 
Warren, named for one of Moses Cleaveland’s surveying crew, and 
Mansfield, named for the surveyor general of the United States. 
Ostrander, Bourneville, and Newman’s Creek also bear the names 
of surveyors. Euclid was a surveyor’s tribute to his ideal mathe. 
matician. 

In more recent years industries and railroads have determined 
the prosperity, if not the actual existence, of some towns. Addystown, 
Barberton, Campbell, Hooven, and Wellston were named for indus- 
trialists. Buckland, Kent, Madeira, and Willard were named. for 
tailway officials. 

A rather surprising number of localities have been named for 
individual Indians (e.g., Big Darby, Charloe, Killbuck, Lewis- 
town, Logan, Oceola, Roundhead, Wapakoneta, and Wauseon). 
Tecumseh, probably the ablest of the Indian leaders, has not been 
commemorated in any significant way. 

In choosing place-names, Ohioans have generally singled out 
individuals rather than groups. Shaker Heights, however, represents 
the socio-religious colony once flourishing there. Indian tribes have 
furnished the largest number of group names (e.g., Delaware, Erie, 
Huron, Miami, Ottawa, Seneca, and Wyandot counties). Generally 
speaking, such names became popular when the Indian was still 
a vivid memory but no longer a menace. 

The largest city commemorating a group was named for the 
Order of the Cincinnati, an honorary society of Revolutionary of- 
ficers. Arthur St. Clair, who was a prominent member of the order, 
was directly responsible for the city’s name. The order itself was 
named for Cincinnatus, who left his plow to lead the Roman army 
but returned to his farm with the coming of peace. In a roundabout 
way the name was a tribute to Washington. More than any better- 
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known ancient hero, Cincinnatus symbolized the simplicity and self- 
sacrifice of Washington, the ideal citizen-soldier. 

The few names which honor places of significance commemorate 
indirectly some related event or person. Lexington, of course, com- 
memorates the battle of the Revolution. The village of Salem 
changed its name to Shiloh shortly after Grant’s victory. Ashland, 
named for Henry, Clay’s estate near Lexington, suggests the Whig 
strength in Ohio. Mount Vernon was a tribute to Washington. 


II 


A name is more than a combination of letters signifying a pattern 
of sounds. With the passing of time it acquires a connotation, a 
suggestive coloring. Associative names are those which seemingly 
were chosen for their inherent evocations. 

The largest associative group comprises names transferred from 
the settlers’ former homes. Sojourners in the new region naturally 
felt a nostalgic desire to preserve some token of the community 
from which they came. Some names (e.g., Belfort, Cheviot, Geneva, 
Kendal, Londonderry, Toronto, Winesburg) represent points of 
origin beyond the United States. More often newcomers seized a 
teal or fancied resemblance to the place left behind in the East 
as an excuse for clinging to the familiar name. A dual impulsion 
operated here: a settler chose a site because it resembled his former 
home, and he called it by the old name because of the resemblance. 
Although New England names are common in the Western Reserve, 
while Virginia and Kentucky names prevail in southern Ohio, there 
is no exclusive distribution on a regional basis. Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, Kentucky, Virginia, and North 
Carolina are represented in that order by Maineville, Deerfield, 
West Windsor, Greenwich, Amherst, Albany, Lancaster, Cambridge, 
Newark, Bowling Green, Portsmouth, and Wilmington. The wide 
tange of sources indicates the diversified nature of Ohio’s settlement. 
The promising new territory was a melting pot from the start, as 
emigrants from the seaboard converged on it. 

Other associative names, which bear no clear relation to settlers’ 
everyday lives, are exotic in the sense of being foreign or strange. 
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Although such names are common in the Midwest, Ohio seems to 
have more than its share. Motives can be discerned behind a few 
exotic names. Malta derives from a resident’s pleasant visit to that 
island. Ravenna suggests an admiration for Dante. Several names 
(e.g., Corsica, Elba, Helena, Napoleon, Waterloo) seem, in a 
sense, commemorative. Of the classical names (e.g., Athens, Attica, 
Castalia, Ithaca, Macedonia, Marathon, Sparta, Syracuse, and Utica; 
Scipio and Aurelius townships), some arrived by way of New York 
state. Troy and Rome were most popular, furnishing names respec- 
tively for seven and three townships. The enthusiasm for Greece 
and Rome, best exemplified in Thomas Jefferson, was a late mani- 
festation of the neo-classical spirit and is a partial explanation of 
such names. 

But most exotic names are more difficult to explain. Although 
several legends exist regarding Toledo and Lima, the largest cities 
in this group, the true story behind each name remains shrouded 
in conjecture. Euphony was doubtless a consideration, for names 
like Damascus, Delhi, Ganges, Havana, Iberia, and Peru sound 
trippingly on the tongue. Novelty was also important, and local 
residents thumbed gazetteers to discover a name which would be 
unique on this continent. Also, however, one senses behind names 
like Congo, Lisbon, Moscow, Orient, Russia, Seville, Siam, Tokio, 
and Warsaw the wistfulness, the longing for distant horizons, which 
originally brought many settlers into the state. 

The clergyman responsible for naming Lima is said to have 
been disappointed by the residents’ refusal to adopt the long “e” 
pronunciation. Ohioans generally have shown a healthy disregard 
for foreign pronunciation. Europeans may wince on hearing the 
Ohio version of Versailles or Milan, but the Americanization of 
foreign words is a normal process. Bellefontaine is an interesting 
variation, for meaning rather than spelling governs pronunciation. 

Of the relatively few associative names borrowed from the Bible, 
several were transplantations from eastern states. A few like Enon 
(place of springs), Zoar (place of refuge), or Rehoboth (spacious- 
ness) have descriptive significance. But their pleasing sounds, thei 
familiarity, and their pious connotations account for names like 
Goshen, Hebron, Jerusalem, Lebanon, Palestine, Sharon, and Sinai. 
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Il 


Names in the third category are representational of some local 
feature, permanent or temporary, physical or abstract. Some derive 
from outward appearance (e.g., Plain City, Yellow Springs) ; others 
describe the location of a community (e.g., Crestline, Middletown, 
North Bend, South Point, Summit). Still others, like Fairfield and 
Richland counties, are general, tending toward the abstract. Union 
County describes its formation from four other counties. Alliance 
refers to the junction of two railroads. Defiance and Fort Recovery 
describe phases of military operations. Antiquity, Circleville, and 
Moundsville derive from relics of a former civilization. Optimistic 
ot patriotic abstractions of a descriptive nature include township 
names like Union (in 28 counties), Liberty (25), Pleasant (15), 
Harmony, Freedom, and Unity, as well as town names like Inde- 
pendence, Mutual, and Mount Union. Many road names fall into 
this category, notably clumsy combinations which describe the 
termini (e.g., Springfield-North Hampton Road, Ravenna-Warren 
Road). Streams and lakes also often have descriptive names (e.g., 
Clear Creek, Crooked Creek, Muddy Lake, Rocky River, Sandy 
Lake). 

i descriptive names are literal (e.g., Lakewood, Maple 
Heights, Springfield, Westlake). A few are out-of-the-ordinary 
(e.g., Carryal Township, named for a rock resembling a sleigh; 
Lockland, named for the numerous locks of the Miami and Erie 
Canal; Mad River, named for its mad plunging along a seemingly 
level course; Paint Creek and Vermilion Creek, named for the clay 
along their banks, which was used by Indians); but most are 
prosaic and unimaginative. 

Most names which have been borrowed or retained from other 
languages have a descriptive basis. The settlers, understandably, 
kept few French names; and later adoptions (e.g., Belmont, Cham- 
paign, and Clermont counties) may have been borrowed as proper 
names. Akron (a high place), Kalida (beautiful), Lithopolis (city 
of stone), and Xenia (friendship) are descriptive names from 
Greek. Urbana describes that community's early aspirations; it may 
have been clipped from urbanity, or it may have come directly 
from the division of Roman citizens into plebs rustica and plebs 
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urbana. Gallipolis combines two languages to recall the ill-starred 
emigrants to that community. Ohioans generally avoided the awk. 
ward -opolis and -adelphia formations, which were more popular 
farther west. 

Of the non-English languages, Indian dialects have furnished 
the largest number of place-names, most of them originally descrip- 
tive. Here confusion is piled on contradiction. A resident of Con- 
neaut, for example, may decide for himself whether that name 
means snow place, many fish, or it is a long time since they have 
gone. Coshocton may mean black bear town or union of waters; 
Muskingum, by the river’s edge or an elk’s eye. One reason for 
this chaos is that most Indian names are phonetic representations 
of the way Indian words sounded to unaccustomed ears. Some, like 
Sandusky (probably meaning at the cold water), have been dis- 
torted further by an intermediate French phonetic version. But a 
more important reason is that American linguists pursued con- 
ventional patterns of investigation and neglected the unique op- 
portunity of studying a fresh field. The Indian dialects, seldom 
preserved in written records, were ignored until they had been 
corrupted. The result is controversy over the literal meaning of 
almost every place-name derived from Indian words. 

Even the meaning of Ohio is disputed. The popular idea is that 
it means beautiful. Many assume that the French name, La Belle 
Riviere, was a translation of the Iroquois word; Longfellow gave 
wide currency to this notion by proclaiming it in Evangeline. The 
song “Beautiful Ohio” has strengthened the public’s impression. 
But psychologically there is much to be said for the theory that the 
word meant large or great. Indian names were functional rather 
than esthetic; they usually identified a physical feature as exactly 
as possible (e.g., Ashtabula, probably meaning river of many fish; 
Auglaize, probably meaning fallen timbers; Cuyahoga, probably 
meaning crooked; Hocking, probably meaning bottle-shaped; and 
Mahoning, probably meaning at the licks). A hunting party could 
be directed accurately to the great river, but not so surely to the 
beautiful river. Perhaps, on the other hand, such a waterway did not 
need minute identification. Like that of most Indian names, the 
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meaning of Ohio is in doubt, and the beautiful river it will remain 
to most people. 

A few Indian names have given way to English ones, as Lagonda 
Creek has been replaced by Buck Creek, its English equivalent. 
The name describes the course of the stream, which resembles a 
stand of antlers. But most names of Indian origin are too firmly 
implanted in public usage to be displaced. 


IV 


Names in the final category have developed humorously through 
incongruity, punning, or downright tomfoolery. Many rest upon 
local legend; Mechanicsburg, for example, supposedly derived from 
Mechanic, a Shawnee maiden’s pet name for one of General Hull's 
engineers. There is a touch of drollery in each of the following 
place-names: 


Bucyrus—from beautiful and Cyrus the Persian, a hero of Colonel Kil- 
bourne, a founder. 

Chagrin River—from the reaction of Cleaveland’s surveyors, who followed 
it in the belief that it was the Cuyahoga. 

Chasetown—from the residents’ customary treatment of strangers. 

Colerain Township—from the weather on the day the township was 
organized. 

Fly—from the residents’ desire to have the shortest name in Ohio. 

Mount Healthy—from the town’s escape from a cholera epidemic. 

Pee Pee Creek—from the initials P.P. carved on a nearby tree. 

Pitchin—from a tavern keeper's customary invitation. 

Plattsburg—from a surveyor’s ironic inscription on the plat of the unnamed 
community. 

Vandalia—from Vandalia, Illinois, the announced terminus of the 
National Road, when it appeared unlikely that the road would extend beyond 
the Ohio town. 

Widowville—from the number of wives who lost husbands in the 


Civil War. 


Statements in the above list range from the credible to the ridicu- 
lous; one hesitates immediately over accepting Bucyrus, Chagrin, 
Colerain, and Plattsburg. 

Some commemorative names have a jocose twist (e.g., Bumtown, 
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for the Bumgardner family; Danville, for Daniel P. March, the 
founder; Felicity, for William Fee, the proprietor; Maxville, for 
William McCormick; and Twinsburg, for the Wilcox twins, who 
furnished the site). Although basically commemorative, towns 
named for female relatives also seem to fit the eccentric classi- 
fication (e.g., Amanda, Anna, Aurora, Cynthiana, Elizabethtown, 
Marysville, Minerva, and Olivesburg). 

Literature has supplied a few eccentric choices. Waverly was 
named by a surveyor who admired Scott’s novels. Norwood was 
supposedly drawn from Henry Ward Beecher’s sole attempt at 
novel writing; his rambling account of a New England village 
appeared about a year before the town was platted. Mount Auburn, 
according to legend, was named after an admirer of Goldsmith's 
“Deserted Village” posted a sign reading “One Mile to Mount 
Auburn” and thus ended a controversy over a new name for Key’s 
Hill. 

Many folk names which were restricted to local use and seldom 
reached the atlases (e.g., Egg Nog Hill, Hardscrabble, Johnnycake 
Hollow, Kate’s Bottom, and Knock-em-stiff) also belong in the 
mischievous category of eccentric names. 
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RIVER NAMESAKES OF THE STATE OF OHIO 
by CAPT. FREDERICK WAY, JR. 


It is quite probable that no one will know precisely how many 
steamboats of the western rivers were named to honor the state 
of Ohio. A share, at least, of those named Ohio honor the river 
they plied, and not the state. Actually, in only one isolated case 
is it possikle to be sure the state of Ohio was honored, and not the 
river. That is the steam towboat Ohio, built in 1930 for the Standard 
Unit Navigation Company. We know this one honors the state 
because her sister vessels are the Tennessee, Indiana, and Louisiana, 
all state names. 

There are three vessels on the Mississippi River system today 
named Ohio, of which the above mentioned is the largest. The 
other two, one a ferryboat and the other a tug, seem to be named 
for the river. 

There have been an amazing number of steamboats named Ohio 
since the inception of steam navigation (1811) on the rivers of 
the Mississippi system, which, to go back to old-style usage, we 
will call the Western Waters. Boats of this name were constructed 
in fair regularity. One was running in the 1830's, another in 1842. 
One was built at Cincinnati in 1849, and was succeeded by the 
Ohio No. 2 in 1855. She, in turn, was succeeded by the Ohio No. 3 
in 1858, and the Ohio No. 4 came out in 1868. A large stern- 
wheeler ran between Cincinnati, Memphis, and New Orleans in 
the 1880’s named Ohio. A small towboat of the name was built 
at Cincinnati in 1899. Then, at Marietta, Ohio, in 1908 the steamer 
Avalon was renamed Ohio, and the next year, at the same city, a 
new packet was built named Ohio. A ferry built at Paducah, 
Kentucky, in 1924 bore the name, and was followed by an Ohio 
No. 2 a few years later. 

In addition to these, there were two packets called Ohio Belle 
back in the 1840’s and 1850's, and another in the 1860's which 
was sold south to become the Alabama Belle. There was an Ohio 
Mail in the 1840's. A freight boat built at Metropolis, Illinois, was 
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named Ohio Mills in 1876. The Knox yard at Harmar, Ohio, built 
an Ohio Valley in 1863. Capt. William Bainbridge Miller, a native 
of Austinburg, Ohio, bought the Civil War gunboat Ibex in 1865 
and renamed it Ohio Valley. Earlier still there was an Ohio Valley, 
built in 1841, for the Cincinnati-New Orleans trade. 

It cannot be said with certainty that any of these were named for 
the state, and it is quite possible the owners were not too sure 
themselves. 

There can be no such doubt, however, about the three handsome 
packets named Buckeye State. These were named to honor the 
sovereign state. They appeared in the years 1850, 1878, and 1883, 
respectively. Each made an indelible mark in river lore, and tales 
still are told in pilothouses about them. 

The original Buckeye State was one of a line of combination 
passenger and freight boats which operated between Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh before the time those cities were connected by rail. 
In 1850, when this Buckeye State appeared “on the track,’ there 
was daily service between those two ports, including Sundays. 
Punctually at 11 A.M. a line steamer backed away from Pittsburgh 
for Cincinnati. Similarly, at 10 A.M. daily one of the boats cleared 
Cincinnati for the upriver terminal. This service required seven 
side-wheelers, as one week was necessary for the round trip. This 
schedule was maintained during favorable river stages from 1842 
through the spring of 1856, by which time the rail connections 
had made such inroads that the line was abandoned. The life of 
the ordinary steamboat on Western Waters in 1850 was reckoned 
at five years, for during the existence of the Pittsburgh & Cincinnati 
Packet Line some twenty or twenty-five boats in all were used 
over the fourteen-year period. The Buckeye State was the most 
famed of the lot. 

Inasmuch as a great bulk of the trade consisted of getting 
passengers from one port to another at the fastest possible speed, 
the Buckeye State and her sister boats were built primarily with that 
thought in mind. It was no uncommon event for the Buckeye State 
to leave Pittsburgh at 11 A.M. on a Sunday morning and discharge 
her passengers at Cincinnati before dark on Monday evening. The 
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upstream voyage usually required from fifty to sixty hours, in- 
cluding all stops. It was usual to land at least sixty times en route 
to handle business, and to make perhaps three or four additional 
stops for fuel. 

With speed so accented, rivalry between various boats was 
heated and spirited, and the steamer which “carried the horns” was 
high in popular esteem. At the time the Buckeye State was built, 
the fastest upstream run from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh had been 
made in December 1847 by a steamer named Telegraph No. 2. 
She came up in 44 hours, 47 minutes. This record was a challenge, 
especially because the Telegraph No. 2 was an “outsider,” owned 
in Louisville and run in competition with the established line of 
boats between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. Several attempts were 
made to beat the record of the Telegraph, but with no success. The 
Buckeye State was built with fine lines and enormous engine and 
boiler power for the express purpose of returning the laurels 
where they belonged—to the upper Ohio River. 

The construction of this boat was superintended by a Pittsburgher, 
David Holmes. The hull was laid at the E. & N. Porter Shipyard 
at Shousetown, Pennsylvania, a small village on the Ohio River 
about sixteen miles below Pittsburgh. The place is now known 
as Glenwillard, and all traces of the boat-building industry are 
gone. Yet there was a time when, at this hamlet, there was con- 
structed the most fabulous of all Mississippi steamers, the Great 
Republic, in the winter of 1866-67. The Porter yard, operated by 
two brothers, Ezra and Nathan, built hulls and cabin framing (as 
was usual practice for many years in the Pittsburgh vicinity) and 
sent the new boats in uncompleted state to Pittsburgh for engines, 
boilers, cabins, painting, and the finishing touches. 

On February 17, 1850, the Buckeye State made her maiden trip, 
and made it under strained circumstances. A rival, independent 
steamer, the Cincinnati, elected to compete on an identical schedule. 
Both boats whipped up and down the river for a month. The 
anxiety caused the original captain of the Buckeye State, Samuel J. 
Reno, one of the popular commanders of the day, to become ill. 
He was taken ashore at Cincinnati and removed to the Broadway 
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Hotel, where he died within a day or so. His body was brought to 
Pittsburgh aboard the Buckeye State, which was draped in mourning 
for the occasion. 

Captain Reno had intended a “‘speed trial” with the new boat, 
but due to the competition he was forced to fight, plus some un- 
favorable river conditions and his own fatal illness, he went to his 
grave not knowing the outcome. 

The command of the boat was given over to Capt. Sam Dean 
of Martins Ferry, Ohio, an uncle of William Dean Howells, 
Sam Dean vowed he would vindicate the dead commander and 
win the victory. On May 1, 1850, he gave the word and the 
Buckeye State, without freight to burden her and with two hundred 
passengers aboard, left Cincinnati ‘‘at railroad speed” with the 
sole purpose of getting up the Ohio River as fast as possible. In 
exactly twenty-four hours she was at Belpre, Ohio, and twenty- 
four miles ahead of the Telegraph No. 2’s time. When thirty-six 
hours were out, she was in Brown’s Island above Steubenville, 
and in forty-three hours even, she arrived in Pittsburgh. She whipped 
the Telegraph’s time by one hour and forty-seven minutes. She did 
more than that. In the century which has elapsed since May 2, 
1850, no boat has equaled the record! No boat has come within 
gunshot of it! Due to altered conditions on the river nowadays, 
with permanent locks which must be used, it is quite likely that 
no commercial steamer or vessel will surpass the ancient speed 
record of the Buckeye State. 

This boat continued in the trade between Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh through the spring season of 1856, shortly after which 
she was taken to the wreckers and dismantled. She carried thousands 
and thousands of people, many of them going west for the Gold 
Rush. She had several accidents in her career, all of them minor in 
character, but for the most part she did her job well. This author 
saw mention in an old Wheeling newspaper that in October 1850 
Capt. Dean offered to take up the Ohio River, aboard his Buckeye 
State, the stone selected by the state of Ohio to go in the Washington 
Monument. Further reference could not be located, but it would 
be interesting to know whether the vessel contributed this per- 
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manent share to the state’s and the nation’s history. In any event, 
a century ago, she carried two hundred persons from Cincinnati 
to Pittsburgh faster than man ever had traveled between those two 
cities before—and faster than rivermen ever have traveled up that 
river since. 

The pilots on that fast trip appear to have been two Ohio persons. 
The author says “appear” guardedly, for the only account of the 
crew handed down to this generation comes from the recollections 
of an old riverman. One of the pilots was Capt. Tom Witten, 
whose family located on a farm along the Ohio River about midway 
between Sardis and Matamoras, Ohio, in 1793. The Witten family 
continues to occupy the farm today. The other probably was 
William Clark of Portsmouth. Tom Witten’s participation is fairly 
certain, as several accounts mention him; they say that he dis- 
tinguished himself as the boat passed under the Wheeling sus- 
pension bridge (then the only span over the Ohio River) by 
mounting a life-size model of a reindeer which had been placed on 
top of the pilothouse. Tom Witten got up that reindeer, doffed 
his silk hat to the crowd, and let out a spontaneous cheer as the 
boat sailed under the span. 

The reindeer was put on the boat as a symbol of superlative 
speed. The usual adornment of river boats of that day were gilded 
deer horns, and the boat that ‘‘wore the horns’” was acknowledged 
the champion. She was allowed to retain them only so long as her 
record was unbeaten. The story about the reindeer being mounted 
on the Buckeye State’s pilothouse was a hard one for this historian 
to track down. The tale first came to him by letter, as an elderly 
tiverman recounted what he had heard as a youth while living 
around Wheeling. The Pittsburgh Dispatch of May 6, 1850, how- 
ever, proved the existence of the deer. There a brief note reads: 
“The Buckeye State went out yesterday with the horns away forward 
of the chimney derricks and the deer still spread out on the pilot- 
house.” Shortly after locating the Dispatch item, one day at the 
offices of the Dravo Corporation, Neville Island, Pennsylvania, 
the author paused to gaze at an ancient lithograph of Pittsburgh 
made in 1851. There, steaming up the Monongahela River, big 
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as life, was the old side-wheeler Buckeye State, and, on, top of her 
pilothouse, the deer! There surely was a buck on the Buckeye State! 

The second steamer on the Ohio River to bear the name Buckeye 
State was a stern-wheeler built in 1878. The hull was constructed 
at Freedom, Pennsylvania, not far below little Shousetown where 
the first old boat was put up. She was launched on Saturday, 
July 20, and was towed to Pittsburgh in uncompleted shape by 
the steamer Park Painter, which had quite a time of it due to low 
water. She stuck on a particularly notorious riffle of the time 
called “The Trap” and had to ask the owners of the towboat 
Kangaroo to come to her assistance. Finally, between the two of 
them, they got the new hull around to the shops of James Rees 
& Sons Company, in the mouth of the Allegheny River, where the 
boat was completed. Like her predecessor, she was entered in the 
Cincinnati-Pittsburgh passenger and freight trade. She was owned 
by a stock concern: Capt. William M. Rees of Pittsburgh, Capt. 
Wash H. Kerr of Portsmouth, and Capt. Wash Honshell of 
Catlettsburg, Kentucky, each owned a one-quarter interest, and 
the remaining shares were owned by Capt. T. T. Johnston and 
Jacob Ensinger of Ironton, Ohio, and Shadrick Ward of Ashland, 
Kentucky. This boat was somewhat of an innovation in the river 
world inasmuch as she sported an iron paddlewheel. 

The new Buckeye State joined the Pittsburgh & Cincinnati Packet 
Line and ran int the trade along with the steamers Emma Graham, 
Katie Stockdale, and Scotia. The design of this packet was con- 
sidered so successful from all standpoints that several duplicates 
were constructed for Volga River service and another for traffic 
on the Don. These vessels, although somewhat shorter in length, 
were equipped with identical engines and similar cabin outfitting. 

Steamboats sometimes have odd things happen, and the second 
Buckeya State nearly was struck by a meteor on July 30, 1879. She 
was downbound at the time, in the first bend below Ripley, Ohio, 
and the pilot on watch was Eph Talbot. He saw the night sky 
illuminate to a brilliant purple and chanced to look back to deter- 
mine the cause, when a sizzling missile from outer space whistled 
on a long slant downriver, right by the pilothouse, and landed in 
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the river ahead of the steamboat. The captain emerged from his 
texas room in his long underwear to see what the commotion was, 
and Eph pointed to an agitated place in the river, now nearly 
alongside, where the water was hissing and boiling. 

A lively packet traffic developed between Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis in the early 1880's and the Buckeye State was entered in this 
lengthy run. While so engaged and while being piloted by Capt. 
Henry Nye, she struck a pier at the head of the Louisville Canal 
and sank. The wrecked boat was bought by a partnership, and much 
of the equipment salvaged. A new and larger hull was built at 
Cincinnati in 1883, the new vessel being named also Buckeye State. 
She was jointly owned by Capts. Rees, Honshell, and Thornburg, 
the latter gentleman being a native of Barboursville, West Vir- 
ginia. This steamer spent most of her career in the Cincinnati, 
Memphis, and New Orleans trade, and burned while so engaged 
at Barfield Point, Arkansas. The pilot on watch, William Stricker, 
and also the engineer, Jack Robinson, stuck to their posts, brought 
the burning steamer to land, and got the passengers safely ashore. 

In early steamboat days there were two packets named Buckeye 
Belle, which, one may surmise, were named for the state of Ohio. 
The original one, built at Marietta in 1849, was designed for service 
on the Muskingum River. While going through the lock at Beverly, 
Ohio, on November 12, 1852, both boilers exploded and demolished 
the boat. Twenty persons, including the pilot, were killed and 
fourteen others were injured. Thirteen unidentified dead were 
buried in the Beverly cemetery along with a box containing frag- 
ments of human flesh. A monument later was erected there to 
honor the pilot, Calvin R. Stull, by his grandson Edward M. Ayres. 
This was the worst river calamity to happen along the Muskingum. 
The second Buckeye Belle, perhaps built on the hull of its ill- 
starred predecessor, ran between Pittsburgh and Portsmouth in 
1854 and later went to the lower Ohio and the Mississippi and 
was running between Mound City, Illinois, and Hickman, Ken- 
tucky, as late as the fall of 1857. 

The Buckeye Boy also was a namesake, without doubt. She was 
a smallish towboat built at Malta, Ohio, by Capt. Diodate Morgan 
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in 1886. She was used in towing salt from Pomeroy Bend to § boy 
Cincinnati, and later she towed crossties out of the Tennessee B ser 
River. Eventually she burned at South Point, Ohio, about 1892. ( 
There is a record of a boat which was to have been named for B Ma 
the state of Ohio, and never was! Capt. M. W. Beltzhoover of day 
Pittsburgh, along with Capt. Richard C. Gray and David Holmes r00 
(the same gentleman who built the first, fast Buckeye State) con- len 
structed a modest stern-wheel packet at Brownsville, Pennsylvania, B Th 
in 1853. This team announced to the newspapers it was going Fin 
to call the boat Young Buckeye. The Young Buckeye was to run § the 
between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh when the water was too low § _ inf 
for the larger Buckeye State. However, the officials of the Penn. the 
sylvania Railroad, seeking boats to connect their line with the cu 
Wellsville & Cleveland Railroad from Pittsburgh, interfered with — tin 
the plans for the Young Buckeye. The railroad acquired the boat — wi 
with two or three others and gave her the name Latrobe. She sank 
at Phillis Island in the Ohio River, in severe ice, February 16, 1855. 24 
The series of four packets named successively Ohio, Ohio No. 2, di 
Ohio No. 3, and Ohio No. 4 rightfully claim some expansion of — M 
detail here, inasmuch as they were operated by Ohio persons, 1g 
principally, and long played important roles out of Ohio ports on sh 
the Ohio River. The original was constructed at Cincinnati in 1849 of 





and apparently operated in long runs to New Orleans. Lloyd's 











Directory recounts a collision with the steamer W. B. Clifton on the th 
Mississippi River, April 2, 1854, wherein the latter was sunk and 

seven deck passengers drowned. The Ohio No. 2 was built at the A 
Knox yard, Harmar, in 1855. She ran regularly between Marietta b 
and Cincinnati, commanded by Capt. J. J. Blagg of Gallipolis, 1 
Ohio, and later by Capt. Daniel F. Sayre of Marietta. The Ohio W 
No. 3 was also built at the Knox yard in 1858. For a few years ce 
the Ohio No. 2 and Ohio No. 3 were both in operation. It was not 

until September 6, 1860, that the older boat struck a snag at the si 
head of Blennerhassett Island and sank. The account of this sink- 0 





ing reports the vessel a “total loss,” but the hull must have been 
raised, for there is a record of her charter to the United States as 
a receiving ship for tecruits at Cincinnati on July 4, 1861. The 
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boys who signed up on board were being instructed for gunboat 
service. 

Capt. J. J. Blagg came out master on the Ohio No. 3 in the 
Marietta-Cincinnati run. This boat was elegantly furnished for her 
day and boasted hot and cold running water in some of the state- 
rooms. She was a side-wheel vessel which measured 218 feet in 
length, was 35 feet wide of hull, and was rated at 650 tons capacity. 
There were thirty-two staterooms in the forward cabin and twelve 
in the ladies’ cabin. She continued in the trade until replaced by 
the Ohio No. 4 in 1868. Colonel Harry D. Knox of Marietta once 
informed this writer that the old Ohio No. 3 was dismantled at 
the Knox yard in Harmar, and her old hull soon afterward was 
cut down by ice and stranded on the riverbank. It lay there a long 
time and finally during successive high stages of water was covered 
with sand. 

The Ohio No. 4 was the most pretentious of the series, being 
242 feet long and 37 feet beam, and boasted engines with a cylinder 
diameter of 22 inches and a 7-foot stroke. She also ran in the 
Marietta-Cincinnati trade, remaining there until at least 1875 or 
1876. The White Collar Line of Cincinnati purchased her, and 
she then made the Cincinnati-Pomeroy run until she literally died 
of old age. It would appear her last activity was in 1881. She 
finally sank at Cincinnati and her wreck was cleared out during 
the low water of the summer of 1882. | 

The latter-day stern-wheel packet Ohio, built from the steamer 
Avalon, was also owned largely in Marietta and Gallipolis and ran 
between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. She was entered in this trade in 
1908 and continued through 1913. Capt. Martin F. Noll of Marietta 
was a stockholder, and Capt. Edwin F. Maddy of Gallipolis long 
commanded her. 

This account is restricted to namesakes which plied the Mis- 
sissippi River system, and takes no notice of some large lake and 
ocean vessels which have honored the state from time to time. 





PRESBYTERIANS IN THE OHIO TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT OF THE 1850's 


by DONALD K. GORRELL 


The agitation for the abolition of slavery which pervaded the 
Ohio scene during the decade preceding the Civil War was ac. 
companied by other reform movements, one of which sought to 
curb intemperance. In that age no other cause, with the exception 
of abolition, was pressed more by moralists than that of temperance; 
and no other group was more prominent among the advocates of 
temperance than the Presbyterians. 

During the early years of the fifties, temperance reform was 
promoted zealously by orators, many of whom were Protestant 
clergymen. In northern Ohio Dr. Alfred Nevin, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, was active in addressing 
mass temperance meetings, and in the southwestern part of the 
state the Old School Presbyterian clergy, directed by a resolution 
of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, preached vigorously in support of 
temperance. Even at the opening of the Cincinnati Theological 
Seminary in 1852, the Rev. James B. Moffat included a note on 
the seriousness of the evil of intemperance in the midst of his 
sermon on Biblical criticism.’ 

From one end of the state to the other Presbyterians opposed the 
sale and traffic of liquor. Some, like Joseph Brady, were active 
in the Sons of Temperance, a national secret society founded in 1842 
at Teetotaller’s Hall in New York.? Composed of subordinate, 
grand, and national divisions, this organization had a membership 
of more than 35,000 by 1846, and had as its fundamental principle 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. The secrecy of the 





1 Eugene H. Roseboom, The Civil War Era, 1850-1873 (History of the State of 
Ohio, edited by Carl Wittke, IV, Columbus, 1944), 220. 

2 Daily True Democrat (Cleveland), June 25, 1850; Presbytery of Cincinnati 
Session Records, VIII, September 12, 1850, at Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, Cincinnati; James B. Moffat, Biblical Criticism as an Object of Popular 
Interest: An Address Delivered at the Opening of the Third Session of the Cin- 
cinnati Theological Seminary, of the Presbyterian Church (Cincinnati, 1852), 14. 

8 Joseph Brady Journal, 1849-51, February 20, November 6, 7, 8, 27, 1850, 
manuscript in Covington Collection Miami University. 
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Sons of Temperance, whose members were pledged not to “make, 
buy, sell, nor use as a beverage, any spirituous or malt liquors, 
wine or cider,” was widely attacked. Some Ohio Presbyterians, 
like the Rev. David McDill, were as opposed to the efforts of secret 
societies working for temperance as they were to intemperance 
itself.t Virtually all Presbyterian leaders fought the liquor traffic. 
the fF Despite an admitted increase of intemperance in the Western 
ac- B Reserve, the Presbyterian churches of northern Ohio recorded that 
to — their congregations still advocated temperance.’ The Synod of Cin- 
ion § cinnati enjoined its officers “to a more diligent & efficient use of 
ce Fall proper means for the suppression of intemperance,” the penalty 
of Ff for violation being excommunication.* 

In 1853 the temperance movement in Ohio reached its zenith 
was — for that decade. In the state election for that year the chief issue 
ant | was the adoption of a law similar to the celebrated Maine Law, 
the || which prohibited the sale and traffic of liquor. Thoroughly in accord 
ing} with their earlier position on temperance, the Presbyterian churches 
the — not only urged the enactment of the desired legislation but also 
ton | engaged in the agitation of the issue. Two years before the exciting 
of election of 1853 the Synod of Western Reserve had resolved, ‘‘by 
cal petition or otherwise,” to induce the state legislature to “prohibit 
wa the sale of intoxicating drinks,’ and one year before the election 
his } Grand River Presbytery had indicated that diligent efforts were 
being made to secure the adoption of a prohibition law.® 


the Immediately preceding the election of 1853, Presbyterians exerted 

ive we 

34? *P. S. White and H. R. Pleasants, The War of Four Thousand Years: Being a 
Connected History of the Various Efforts Made to Suppress the Vice of Intemperance 

ite, in All Ages of the World . . . (Philadelphia, 1846), 276 et passim; Marion Morrison, 


¥ ed., Life of David McDill, D.D., Minister of the United Presbyterian Church . . . 

Ip (Philadelphia, 1874), 78. 

ple 5 Ohio Observer (Hudson, Ohio), October 2, 1850; Record Books of the Grand 

the River Presbytery, 1829-1870, February 5, September 7, 1850, at Western Reserve 
Historical Society. 

, of 5 Synod of Cincinnati Session Records, September 19, 1844, to Octoben 15, 1863, 
September 19, 1850, in Covington Collection, Miami University. In 1851 a resolution 


neti was adopted which declared the sale or manufacture of “ardent spirits” a just 


iety term of excommunication. [bid., October 2, 1851. John McGraw was excommunicated 

da from the church of Lockland, Ohio, for intemperance, November 26, 1852. Lockland 

Cin- First Presbyterian Church Session Records, April 6, 1850, to October 14, 1870 . . ., at 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. 

350, Ohio Observer, October 1, 1851. 


® Record Books of Grand River Presbytery, April 10, 1852. 
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strenuous efforts to stimulate their fellow Christians to approve 
prohibition. Whether in the conservative Old School, the more 
liberal New School, or in the radical Free Presbyterian Church, the 
form of the agitation was strikingly similar.° The reformist Chilli. 
cothe Presbytery of the Old School stated the prevailing sentiment 
briefly in this resolution: ‘Resolved, That we will use our earnest 
and unwearied efforts to secure a law, in this state, similar to the 
Maine Liquor Law, and that we advise our church members to do 
the same.”*° A special paper was prepared on the subject by the 
Synod of Cincinnati, and a vigorous editorial campaign was waged 
for temperance reform by the aggressive Free Presbyterian, then 
being published at Albany, Athens County.” 

This agitation, however, was insufficient to secure the passage 
of an Ohio law resembling the Maine Law, for the state as a whole 
was not ready to adopt prohibition. Probably as a partial result of 
the individualism of frontier days, the people balked at this pro- 
posed imposition on their personal liberty, and the temperance 
issue was overwhelmingly defeated in 1853. Although it never 
again attained major proportions in the fifties, temperance agitation 
continued in a mild form throughout the decade. 

The Presbyterian churches of the state continued to support the 
movement, but their interest in this reform diminished as their 
interest in the antislavery movement grew. For about two years 
after the rebuke of 1853 the Presbyterians continued their con- 
certed attack on the evils of intemperance. In 1854 the New School 
Synod of Ohio urged that Presbyterians elect to the Ohio legislature 
only men pledged to the enactment of a prohibition law.’”? Some 
churches reported that no ground had been lost in their temperance 





® Presbytery of Cincinnati Session Records, VIII, September 5, 1853; Records of 
the Presbytery of Elyria, October 25, 1842, to September 15, 1863 . . ., at Westem 
Reserve Historical Society, September 13, 1853; William E. Hunt, History of Early 
Presbyterian Churches in the State of Ohio, manuscript at Western Reserve His- 
torical Society. 

10R. C. Galbraith, The History of Chillicothe Presbytery, from Its Organization 
in 1799 to 1889 (Chillicothe, Ohio, n.d.), 199. 

11 Synod of Cincinnati Session Records, September 29, 1853; Free Presbyterian 
(Albany, Ohio), August 10, 24, 1853. The Free Presbyterian was moved to Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, in April 1854. 

12 Historical Sketch of the Synod of Ohio from 1838 to 1868 (Cincianati, 1870), 
28-29. 
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movements, and others continued to urge that further attempts 
be made to secure a prohibition law in Ohio.” 

Frequently the Presbyterians sought to combine the temperance 
agitation with the energetic antislavery movement, but following 
the enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the rising tide of the 
antislavery crusade engulfed the temperance movement. Failing 
to secure legislation to regulate “demon rum” and its disciples, the 
Presbyterian churches turned to strict enforcement of the temper- 
ance clauses of their church disciplines. Sometimes a committee 
was appointed to investigate habitually intemperate members of 
a congregation.** In one instance a church revived a dormant action 
against an intemperate man and upon further investigation caused 
him to be excommunicated.** It became an ordinary procedure for 
churches violently opposed to the liquor trade to refuse Christian 
fellowship even to those who sold grain to the distillers.*° 

As the end of the decade approached, the temperance movement 
lost ground at a precipitous pace. The Old School General As- 
sembly, which had previously praised temperance as ‘the common 
cause of the philanthropist and the Christian,” refused to take 
further action to condemn intemperance.” In northern Ohio the 
presbyteries of Elyria and Grand River became discouraged as time 
lapsed; in southern Ohio a similar situation developed.** The Rev. 
Joseph Gordon bewailed the fact that in 1857 at Yellow Springs 


18 Record Books of Grand River Presbytery, April 18, 1854; Osio Observer, May . 
3, 1854; Records of Elyria Presbytery, October 3, 1854. 

14Reading Presbyterian Church Sessional Records, II, December 6, 1854, March 
25, 1855, at Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio; Presbyterian Church, 
Oxford, Ohio, Records, Third Church, February 10, August 15, 22, 1855, July 4, 
1858, in Covington Collection, Miami University; Old Reading Presbyterian Church 
Sessional Records, January 3, 1839, to October 14, 1870, June 17, 1862, at His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. 

18 Cleves Presbyterian Church Session Records, I, October 22, November 5, 12, 
1851, January 25, February 4, May 4, 8, 18, 1854, at Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio. 

16 Free Presbyterian, September 13, 1854; J. H. Gillespie, The Story of the First 
Church in Brown County, Ohio . . ., manuscript at the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio. 

17 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America (O.S.) (Philadelphia, 1855), 306; ibid. (Philadelphia, 1858), 281. 

8 Record Books of Grand River Presbytery, April 21, 1857; Records of Elyria 
Presbytery, September 3, 1861; Central Christian Herald (Cincinnati), March 5, 1857; 
Free Presbyterian, July 29, 1857. 
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more liquor was sold and drunk than at any time within the pre. 
ceding three years.“ While a student at Miami University in the 
last half of the fifties, A. F. Jones praised in his journal the fact 
that temperance lectures were given.” Other entries in his journal, 
however, indicate that these lectures must have had little in. 
fluence; in one instance Jones recorded a fatal shooting due to 
liquor, and in another he lamented the inability of a graduate to 
give his commencement address because of drunkenness.” 

The temperance movement in Ohio during the 1850's was at 
times an ambitious and hopeful cause, but in the end it proved 
to be ephemeral. Between 1854 and the outbreak of the Civil War 
the Ohio temperance movement grew progressively weaker as 
moralists abandoned it to join the antislavery agitation. The move. 
ment languished during the war, but following the internecine 
struggle it was revived and Presbyterians once again took up the 
temperance standard. 





19 Free Presbyterian, July 29, 1857. 
20 A. F. Jones, Journal, February 15, 1857, April 21, 1858, manuscript in Coving- 
ton Collection, Miami University. 
21 [bid., October 25, 1856, June 30, 1858. 
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BENJAMIN C. HOWARD AND THE “TOLEDO WAR”: 
SOME LETTERS OF A FEDERAL COMMISSIONER 


by WiLuiAM D. Hoyt, Jr. 
Associate Professor of History, Loyola College, Baltimore 


The “Toledo War’’—a dispute between the state of Ohio and 
the territory of Michigan over their joint boundary—was reaching 
its climax and threatening to break out in active hostilities when 
President Andrew Jackson decided to intervene. The area in ques- 
tion was not large: a strip of land five miles wide at its western 
end and eight miles at its eastern; but it was rich agricultural 
soil and had as a chief asset the harbor at Toledo. So strong was 
the feeling that the militia of both Ohio and Michigan were called 
out, men were on the march, and quick action was essential in 
order to avert an armed clash. 

On March 22, 1835, the secretary of state, John Forsyth, wrote 
to Benjamin C. Howard of Baltimore, asking him to serve as one 
of two “confidential & influential friends” to confer with the 
quarreling governors.’ The other commissioner was to be Richard 
Rush, lawyer, diplomat, and statesman, and the pair of them were to 
start for the frontier immediately.” Three days later, March 25, they 
were on their way. Meanwhile, the opposing governors were ap- 
proaching the debated boundary line, and it was only through heroic » 
efforts that Howard and Rush arrived in the nick of time to prevent 
the battle which seemed inevitable. 

The story of the hurried journey to Ohio and of the shuttling 
back and forth between the headquarters of the two governors is 
told vividly by Howard in a series of letters to his wife in Baltimore. 
These communications, penned amidst confusion and often late at 





_1 Forsyth to Howard, March 22, 1835, in the Howard Papers at the Maryland 
Historical Society. The letter is marked ‘Confidential’ and indicates that Howard 
was chosen in the place of “Mr. [William Cabell] Rives,” who had declined the 
mission. John Forsyth (1780-1841) served as secretary of state from 1834 to 1841. 

The letters reproduced herein, as well as others cited below in the notes, are all 
from the Howard Papers at the Maryland Historical Society. 

?Richard Rush (1780-1859) had been minister to England in 1817-25 and 
secretary of the treasury in 1825-28. The errand to settle the Ohio-Michigan boundary 
dispute was a small incident in a career of international significance. 
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night, show clearly the difficulties of travel, the poor accommoda-. 
tions, and something of the early history of the communities 
visited. They reflect the tenseness of the atmosphere surroundin 
the peace negotiations, and they describe dramatically the assembly 
of men determined to defend by force their claims to the disputed 
area. 

Benjamin Chew Howard (1791-1872) was a man of good family 
and had behind him a record of able public service. The son of 
Colonel John Eager Howard, a distinguished Revolutionary officer 
from Baltimore, and Margaretta Oswald Chew of Philadelphia, he 
entered the College of New Jersey (Princeton) at the age of four. 
teen and graduated in 1809. Three years later he received a master’s 
degree from the same institution, and then he studied law in a 
Baltimore office. He began the practice of his profession in 1816, 
entered the Baltimore City Council in 1820, and was in the Mary- 
land House of Delegates during 1824-29. He was a member of 
congress for two terms, 1829-33, and, after a two-year interval, had 
just returned for four more years when the boundary dispute te- 
moved him from the scene temporarily. 

Howard's wife, the recipient of the letters from Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and points west, was Jane Grant Gilmor (1801-1890), eldest 
child of William and Marianne Smith Gilmor; they had been 
married seventeen years at the time of the correspondence. It was 
her younger brother, Charles Smith Gilmor, a lad of eighteen, who 
went on the trip with Howard and Rush and who was particularly 
interested in acquiring a ‘Michigan pony.’* In 1835 the Howards 
were living at “Belvidere,” the family estate just north of Baltimore, 
and to that house the letters were directed. 


Washington March 23 
Monday 
My dearest wife 
Promptness is the order of the day and I must conform to it with the 
rest. What do you think of my starting on the day after to-morrow? And 
yet it must be so. I shall be at home to dinner to morrow, but not an early 





8 Charles Smith Gilmor (1817-1866), the eighth child of William Gilmor, 
married Charlotte Patterson in 1839 and had six children. 
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one; and then one evening is all that I can take to make the arrange- 
ments for absence. The Law of Ohio is to be put into effect on the 1st 
April and we have not a day to lose. By this mail I am writing to your 
Uncle to tell him that Charles must be ready to start on Wednesday 
morning.* I can do very well (perhaps better) without a servant. After 
you get this, you had better employ yourself about packing up my clothes. 
My other arrangements can be made in an hour. I am afraid of missing 
the mail, Ever and truly your 
attached husband 
BCH 


Pittsburg Sunday, March 29. 1835 

I seize the earliest possible moment, my dearest wife of letting you 
know where and how I am. You will see from a brief sketch of our mode 
of journeying that not a moment had hitherto occurred, and which I would 
gladly have availed myself of, even to drop you a single line. My in- 
dination is to follow the example of the Parthian of old and turn around 
in my flight at every opportunity to send a missile behind me, although God 
forbid that I should discharge arrows. We did not arrive at Chambersburg 
on the day of our departure from home, until after midnight and it was 
past one before I could stretch my weary limbs upon a comfortable bed 
in a clean room. Sleep is a capricious friend. It pays it’s visits to suit itself 
and often stays away when it’s presence is most wanted. In this instance 
it did not visit me until late and at 6 in the morning I was up again. 
Here we exerted all our powers to get into the Fast Line (as it is called) 
from Phila. to Pittsburg but without success and again set off after breakfast 
in the line in which we had before travelled. From that time until now 
I have not been in bed. We rode all day and all night all next day and 
night and reached this place after breakfast this morning. I am now 
writing after dinner in a very well furnished parlour where we have been 
as quiet as the case would admit. Tomorrow morning we must be off 
again to Cleaveland where (I think) I asked you to write to me. How 
long we shall be there I have no idea as yet—whether one or more days 
or hours: for if the Governor of Ohio is not there we must go after him. 
We shall have to ride all day, all night and next day to reach the place. 
The road is muddy but not dangerous. Take the large map and shew 


TL 

*The uncle was Robert Gilmor, Jr. (1777-1848), Baltimore merchant and art 
collector, who was guardian of her younger brothers and sisters after their father’s 
death in 1829. Howard to Gilmor, March 24, [sic] 1835. 
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the children where I have come. It will be a good lesson in Geography, 
The route is marked as far as this by the towns—Chambersburg, Bedford, 
Stoys Town, &c then shew them 30 miles down the Ohio to Beaver; where 
we turn North to Cleaveland on Lake Erie. Continue to direct to Cleave. 
land, Ohio, until I give you further notice, for although we may leave there 
in a short time, yet we may return to it or I will direct the Post Master 
where to send your letters. So far our journey although fatiguing has been 
pleasant; for the powers of endurance are called forth by necessity to an 
amazing extent. For example at this moment I am stronger than when | 
set out and one night’s rest, which I hope to get, will place me far ahead 
of the point of strength at which I left home. Rush is extremely agreeable, 
and I am glad too that we brought Charles. He grumbles at little at riding 
all night &c, but we laugh at him. The jaunt will be of service to him 
We are trying to make an arrangement to perform the first 30 miles 
to morrow in a Steam Boat to Beaver instead of the Mail: in my next | 
will tell you how I succeeded. Don’t shew my letters—I am in earnest in 
this—because I write so hurriedly that they are fit only for yourself. This 
evening we must read over all our Documents, if we can keep awake; for 
as yet we have not a chance to talk over the impressions that we respec- 
tively and separately received at our interviews with the President & 
Forsyth—which took place with us separately. The prospect threatens too 
of being obliged to get up at 3 oclock in the morning, although as I have 
said we are trying to arrange that matter so as to leave this at 9 in the 
boat. As for weather, we have already rode out two rainy spells and count 
it as nothing. I suppose the Waynes have gone and left you to your 
desolations. But remember that your husband is always thinking of you; 
and take that idea as a companion. Good bye kiss all—even to Ellen, 
though she can’t understand why. 
é ever & truly your 
attached Husband 


Cleaveland, Ohio. Wednesday 
April 1st 1835 

I hope you received my letter from Pittsburg announcing our safe 
arrival over bad roads which kept us back 12 hours longer than we ought 
to have been. Succeeding in the arrangement about the Steam boat, we 
were enabled to get a good night's rest to prepare for further fatigue and 
at 9 oclock set off dowm the River to Beaver in a’ little Steam-Boat, from 
which we took the Stage about 12 oclock in the day of Monday. From 
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that hour till 5 this morning we were riding day and night over roads 
that were just passable and no more. For example it took us five hours to 
come 12 miles and hard work too. About 55 miles from this place we 
abandoned Stages and took to Waggons in which we performed the rest 
of the journey, for Stages would have been upset and mired in many places 
that a low light wagon could be pulled through. Since I left home until 
this moment therefore I have spent but one night in bed and of course 
feel somewhat bruised and jaded.® After getting here, I turned in and slept 
until 10 oclock since which we have been busy in collecting information 
of all kinds to send to Forsyth: and having made up our despatches I have 
a few moments to scribble to you. My strength has held out amazingly well 
in every respect except one, and that in a quarter where I did not expect 
a failure, for my eyes gave way yesterday. The want of sleep affected them 
to such a degree together with exposure to the night air that they became 
inflamed, bloodshot and swollen. To day they are better since my morning's 
nap and I hope that a nights rest will restore them. As for sleeping whilst 
travelling you may judge of it’s impossibility when I tell you that once 
my hat was jolted right off my head into the road in passing over one of 
the numerous log passages through the swamps. Charles kept awake pretty 
well, and he is such a sleepy headed fellow that nothing short of absolutely 
desperate jolts could keep his eyes open. But we are all doing well. I 
brought a book with me intending to keep a journal, but not being able 
to write in the Stage and never having been, out of it, it of course remains 
untouched. At Beaver, just as the Stage was getting ready I saw a crowd 
running to the creek and ran too, just in time to see a poor wretch carried 
towards the dam in a boat and go over the fall. Twice he came up and 
endeavored to swim out! but the cruel eddy swept him under the fall 
again and after the 2d he came up no more. If I have time I mean to take 
up my book and journalize; but find more to do as we draw [nearer] the 
scene of action. As yet hostilities have not commenced, but there is great 
excitement on the side of the people of Michigan and we must hurry 
forward. How we can go, I do not know. There is no Steam Boat here 
or we would charter her. One will arrive to-morrow and we are trying to 
hire her to start as soon as she arrives. If we cant go up the lake towards 
Detroit, we must go by land along it’s Southern Shore by a road that is 
worser & worser. It is difficult to imagine how we can get along at all 





5 Rush, writing ten months later, referring to a trip made by one Horner and 
obviously recalling his own journey, mentioned driving “through ditches for the 
sake of good roads.” In the same letter he also remembered “tough beef, bad butter, 
tea dust’ and no cream (no mile I mean).” Rush to Howard, January 7, 1836. 
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over such. But you need not be uneasy, for at places where it is likely 
to upset we get out. I send you a piece of poetry cut out of a paper today— 
it is applicable except that Time has not “dimmed your Eye” 
Ever sincerely & affectionately 
your attached Husband. 


Cleaveland, Ohio. 
Thursday April 2. 1835 
My dearest wife. 

I intend to drop you a line whenever I get an opportunity for two of 
the best reasons in the world, because you asked me and because I wish 
to do so from my own feelings. Last night I wrote you a letter saying 
that we were making an arrangement for a Steam Boat which we have just 
concluded. It is to take us to Perrysburg at the head of the Lake, about 40 
or 50 miles south of Detroit and on the Miami River, where the Governor 
of Ohio is supposed to be at present. On the map which hangs in the 
office you can find where this place is, although it’s name is probably not 
put down. We shall start to morrow morning and reach it during the night, 
but are obliged to give the Captain 100$ for the trip which of course must 
be charged to the Government. To morrow there is a chance before our 
departure, of receiving a letter from you although there is but just time 
for it to get here if you wrote on Saturday. Indeed, I fear that I shall 
miss it by one day, for we travelled so fast that a letter which Forsyth 
wrote the day after we left Washington reached us only this morning. But 
even if I miss it to morrow, I shall soon get it, for this will be our 
Head Quarters in some measure. We will either write from above to the 
Post Master here to send our letters to us, or suffer them to remain here 
until we come back. There is no convenient way of returning from above 
unless by passing through this place; therefore continue to send me the 
news papers and write to Cleaveland until I can give you further accounts 
from the borders. Our duty will be somewhat arduous and delicate. To 
interpose as a Mediator is always a nice affair and more difficult when 
dealing with men who represent public bodies, because they are afraid of 
being censured by those whom they represent. From sundry papers and 
documents that we have seen, the Governor of Ohio seems resolutely bent 
upon carrying out the law of his State which embraces the disputed ground 
within Ohio. Now, if the other party is equally obstinate we shall have 
much difficulty in preventing collision; and have occupied ourselves all 
this day in studying the Papers which we brought from Washington and have 
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not hitherto had time to read. We must say and do what we can and may 
have to pass and re-pass several times between, the two Governors who are 
about 20 or 30 miles apart. In my next I can tell you what our prospects 
are of adjusting this matter. 

This is a flourishing little town. Our accommodations are more com- 
fortable than one would expect, for we have a private parlour and good 
beds. To day my eyes are much better. The inflammation is subsiding and 
another entire night’s sleep will probably restore them. You don’t know 
how anxious I am to hear how you are getting on. I hope the poetry will 
arrive safe. I shewed it to Mr Rush and he copied & sent it to his wife 
too. So you see we agree in loving our Wives. 

Most Faithfully & tenderly 
your attached Husband. 


Toledo—at the Mouth of the 
Miami River— 
1 oclock in the morning 
of Saturday April 4th. 
My dearest wife 

You see by the date that I am writing for a moment only; for we must 
set off as soon as possible for Monroe a town about 20 miles north of this, 
where the Govr. of Michigan is. We got here about 2 hours ago in the 
Steam boat and whilst Mr Rush is writing a few lines to Forsyth I seize 
the chance of a line to you, that you may know I am so far safe. We are 
just in time. In a day or two (perhaps to day, Saturday) some collision 
might have taken place, for the Governor of Ohio arrived at his nearest 
town last night. We are mid way between the two Governors, and our 
difficulties are rather increased by the news we learn here; for the Govr. 
of Michigan has brought with him 1000 stand of arms and 15 Kegs of 
Cartridges. But I think we can keep him quiet.* 

I got your letter this morning at Cleaveland, but no papers. No matter 
—what I wanted most was to hear from you. It was the letter written the 
day the Waynes went away. My eyes are nearly well. Good bye. God bless 
you. It is the fervent wish of your truly 

attached Husband 
Give all the little ones a kiss round? BCH 

8 Robert Lucas (1781-1853) was governor of Ohio from 1832 to 1836. After 
two years of retirement he became territorial governor of Iowa for the period 1838-41. 
Stevens Thomson Mason (1811-1843) served as territorial governor of Michigan in 


1834-35, and then became Michigan’s first state executive for 1836-40. Both these 
men were Virginians by birth. 
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2 miles outside of the World 
or 

Monroe, April 5. 1835. Sunday, 

You will see by the above date, my dearest Wife, where we have got to; 
and as it is a rainy Sunday varied every few minutes by being a snowy 
day, it gives me a chance of sending you a line. We are on the Michigan 
side of the “disputed ground” and in the same tavern with the Governor, 
which throws us together so often that we have been able to establish a 
free and friendly intercourse with him. There is better hope of influencing 
him than the other Governor for many reasons which you would easily 
understand (for you know very well that I highly estimate your capacity for 
politics) if time would allow me to explain them. Still however the matter 
is by no means finally adjusted even with him. We have succeeded so far 
as to obtain from him a promise not to take any step that will lead toa 
broil, until we have seen the Governor of Ohio which we hope to do to- 
morrow night. So far we have done some good. Were it not for our inter- 
ference there would have been trouble before this; because an occurrence 
happened last night which would have caused violence and probably blood- 
shed if it had not been for our conversation with Govr. Mason in the 
morning. Some men were arrested yesterday by the Sheriff who was 
bringing them to this town, when he was assaulted by a party friendly 
to Ohio and the prisoners rescued from his custody. About midnight he 
arrived and made his report; and I am quite sure that but for our pre 
vious interference there would have been a general rush of these people 
to reclaim the liberated captives and seize also those who had set them 
free. To morrow there will be an election under the law of Ohio in 
the disputed ground and arrangements had been made to march in and 
put a forcible stop to the proceeding, which could scarcely have been 
accomplished without bloodshed. Now, there is every reason to hope that it 
will pass over in peace. The people who live in the disputed district wish 
to belong to Ohio and will therefore conduct the affair quietly, as it is 
not for them to cause a tumult when that is performing which they wish to 
be done. The Governor of Ohio is coming to Toledo to morrow (from 
which place I wrote my last to you) and there we expect to meet him at 
night. I fear we cannot do much with him, as he is very firm in his 
character and though doing what nine tenths of the nation will hereafter 
pronounce wrong, yet will listen to no argument upon the point, because 
he says that his State has.decided upon it and it is his duty to execute her 
laws. Thus much for the present political aspect of affairs. You will take 





ser 
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an interest in it because I am so much mixed up with it; otherwise I would not 
have said so much. But I am fortunate enough to have a wife whom I not 
only love dearly, but whose intelligence I respect; and I mention all my 
difficulties that you may sympathize with me. If we can calm this storm 
we shall be entitled to some little merit; and we shall exert our best 
powers so to do. 

Yesterday we met with Mr. Wing, the former member of Congress from 
this Territory who invited us to tea.7 You will wonder how his wife 
managed to entertain 10 Gentlemen and give us the most comfortable meal 
we have had since leaving Pittsburg, without the assistance of a single 
servant male or female. And yet there seemed to be no difficulty about it. 
In the parlour the candles were lighted and fire burning—nothing was 
required there. After a while we went into another apartment where 
the tea table was set out with bread, cakes, preserves, &c; then the lady 
began at one end and went all round helping each one to tea or coffee 
and the bread &c was all passed from hand to hand. Afterwards the 
preserves &c were distributed by the lady in the same way and we 
retired again to the parlour. These new countries are very scarce in servants, 
and their absence is not felt because every body helps him or herself all 
day long. I am rejoiced we did not bring one. Our meals are of short 
duration and early hours dining for example at 1/, past 12. We returned 
from the party last night after staying a good while and got home at 
Y, past 8. Charles generally gets to bed about 8. He has not yet met 
with a Michigan pony, but there are some at Detroit, and if he can get it 
home in any way, he will buy one for Susan. I have not seen, a decen 
pair of Carriage Horses. Good bye 7 

Ever & sincerely your 
attached Husband 


Toledo, Tuesday April 7. 1835 

Finding that the mail does not go through this place, my dearest 
Wife, until 9 o'clock and having time to give you a line, I take pleasure 
in shewing how much you are in my thoughts; and the more cheerfully 
because our interview with the Governor of Ohio has terminated more 
favorably than I had anticipated and quite as much so as I hoped. We 
are now on our way back to Monroe to the other Governor with whom we 
have some further arrangements to make, before our business can be con- 


7 Austin Eli Wing (1792-1849) had served as delegate from Michigan Territory 
during 1825-29 (while living in Detroit) and 1831-33 (after moving to Monroe). 
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sidered as thoroughly adjusted. There will be no insurmountable difficulty in 
effecting these, so that I look upon our mission as almost certain to 
produce the result which the President and Forsyth wished. We came here 
from Perrysburg this afternoon on horseback and to morrow shall take the 
stage for Monroe. I begin to see my way out of these woods and think that 
by the end of the week, shall be ready to turn my face homeward at a more 
leisurely pace than we came out; for as I told you, I nearly rode my eyes 
out to get here in time. It is fortunate in the extreme that we hurried; 
otherwise there would have been a conflict and bloodshed, for the 
preparations were all made and the time fixed for Monday and we reached 
the spot on Saturday only two days before. Your letters are still lying 
at Cleveland, for I will not run the risk of losing them by writing for 
them to be sent up to this neighbourhood. Good bye—my beloved Wife 
and believe me 

Ever yours 

B C H8 


Monroe Apri! 10th. 1835 
Friday 
My dearest wife. 

I can snatch a moment or two from this busy day to give you a line, 
and even between the beginning of this letter and this far seven hours 
have intervened. Since we got back here things have got dreadfully worse. 
The Court is sitting and has ordered some men in the disputed district to 
be arrested—and the Sheriff has gone out with his Posse Comitatus (mean- 
ing every body he can pick up) to arrest them. During the whole da 
the village has been alive and in the afternoon the spectacle quite animating, 
notwithstanding the bad cause. Men galloping about—guns getting ready— 
waggons being filled with people and hurrying off, and every body in 
commotion. They are to rendezvous to night about 11 miles off and 
march to the hostile village (11 more) to morrow morning. Altogether, 
the muster will be 4 or 500 men. Still, there will not be a fight. The op- 
posite party are too weak to stand a moment & must fly to the woods. 
But then will come the muster from Ohio, too strong for these to resist— 


8 Apparently Howard did not describe fully his stay in Toledo, for Rush, writing 
after the return home to comment on the progress of the boundary affair, r : 
“My remembrances to our young friend and fellow traveller Charles. O the days of 
Toledo! Positively you or he must, one of these days, immortalise them in vets. 
I am no poet. What a character Captain Allen would make in the piece! The Indian 
chief, Otto-kee, and my rifle shot at the duck, might also come in.” Rush to Howatd, 
June 21, 1835. 
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Charles has lost it all, having gone to Detroit for a day or two. We 
have done all we could to keep the peace, and shall be detained longer 
from home in consequence of it. Being Ambassadors, no body will trouble 
us, of course. Good bye. I give you an imaginary & affectionate kiss. 
Ever yours 
BCH 


The letters end thus abruptly. The work of the commissioners 
continued about a month longer; then they made their way east 
at a pace more leisurely than that of the outward journey. The 
actual boundary settlement was delayed and congress refused to 
admit Michigan as a state until the argument was settled in favor 
of Ohio; but when this was done, Michigan received as compen- 
sation the Upper Peninsula, an area which later turned out to have 
rich mineral resources of greater value than the disputed ‘Toledo 
strip.” Even so, there were rumblings of discontent and criticisms 
of the handling of the mission. Concerning charges that the com- 
missioners had acted without authority and had exceeded their in- 
structions, Rush commented: 


With what anxious thoughts did we hang over the case, day and night, 
turning in our mind every possible expedient for a temporary compromise 
to ward off bloodshed threatening us every hour almost? But no matter; 
we did our duty as well as we could, knowing, seeing, feeling, all the 
embarrassments on the spot; and I venture to feel sure that when all that. 
we wrote comes to be seen, nobody will blame us, for who has been able 
to do better than we would have done?*® 


Certainly Howard and Rush performed their task to the complete 
satisfaction of the president, for Asbury Dickins, acting secretary 
of state, wrote: “On the termination of your mission, it gives me 
pleasure to communicate to you the President’s entire approbation 
of the zeal and ability with which you have discharged the im- 
portant and delicate trust which was confided to you.’’*° 


*Rush to Howard, September 18, 1835. See also Rush to Howard, September 15, 
rg 19, 1835, January 7, 1836; and Forsyth to Howard, October 29, November 
’ >2 
_ 1° Dickins to Rush and Howard, May 27, 1835. Howard retired from congress 
in 1839, became a member of the Maryland Senate in 1840, and in 1843 resigned to 
accept appointment as reporter of the United States Supreme Court. 





MINUTES OF 
THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 


Columbus, Ohio 
April 7, 1951 


The Ohio Academy of History met in Columbus, April 7, at 10:00 a.m, 
with Dr. Raymond W. Bixler of Ashland College in the chair. Grover C. 
Platt of Bowling Green State University opened the morning session with 
a discussion of “The Civilization Course in the Ohio College History 
Curriculum,” and Frederick B. Joyner of Miami University spoke on “The 
Basic American History Course in Ohio Colleges.” Donald R. Tuttle of 
Fenn College, representing the committee on teacher certification. of the 
English section of the Ohio College Association, presented some sug. 
gestions on the problem of improving the education and preparation of 
teachers. Dr. Tuttle asked the Ohio Academy of History to join his com- 
mittee in a study of the preparation provided for prospective teachers by 
Ohio colleges. 

On motion of Charles Morley of Ohio State University the committee 
on the teaching of history of the academy was instructed to work with 
the committee on teacher certification of the English section of the Ohio 
College Association. 

William J. McNiff of Miami University, president of the academy for the 
year 1950-51, presided over the luncheon and business sessions. Catl 
Wittke of Western Reserve University addressed the luncheon session on 
“The Challenge of the Times to the Historian.” Immediately following 
this talk Paul A. Varg of Ohio State University presented Dr. Wittke with 
the academy's annual award for an outstanding achievement in the field 
of history. The award was given for his book The Utopian Communist: A 
Biography of Wilhelm Weitling, Nineteenth-Century Reformer (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1950). 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected for the yeat 
1951-52: president, Lowell Ragatz of Ohio State University; vice president, 
Paul H. Bloomhardt of Wittenberg College; secretary-treasurer, James H. 
Rodabaugh of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. Reports 
of the secretary-treasurer and the committee on publications were read 
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and approved. An invitation to the academy to hold a fall meeting in 
Oxford was extended by members from Miami University and Western 
College and accepted. A lengthy discussion of a bill before the Ohio 
General Assembly to require the teaching of American history in the 
public schools concluded the business meeting. 

Committees for the past year appointed by President McNiff were as 
follows: 


Awards—Thomas LeDuc, Oberlin College, chairman; Kenyon C. Kramer, 
Case Institute of Technology; Paul A. Varg, Ohio State University. 

Nominations—Carl Gustavson, Ohio University, chairman; Eugene H. 
Roseboom, Ohio State University; Wilfred Steiner, University of Dayton. 

Program—Raymond W. Bixler, Ashland College, chairman; C. William 
Vogel, University of Cincinnati; Aletha M. Herwig, Findlay College. 

Publications—C. E. Van Sickle, Ohio Wesleyan University, chairman; 
Hilmar G. Grimm, Capital University; Keith Churchman, College of Edu- 
cation and Industrial Arts, Wilberforce. 

Teaching of History in Ohio Colleges—Frank L. Esterquest, Western 
College, chairman; Robert L. Jones, Marietta College; Grover C. Platt, 
Bowling Green State University. 

Teaching of History in Ohio High Schools—Duane D. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, chairman; C. N. Knapp, Kent State University; and 
Irl P. Fast, Cleveland Heights High School. 


Ninety persons attended the sessions. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES H. RODABAUGH 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of the Committee on Publications 


Your committee followed the custom of previous years in sending out 
questionnaires to members of the Ohio Academy of History requesting 
lists of their published writings. Two hundred and sixty-seven were sent 
in all, and of these, six were returned unclaimed. The deadline date for 


the return of questionnaires was set at March 10, but this was not rigorously 
observed, 
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The results are classified as follows in comparison with those of 1949: 
Ohio and Local History 1950 1949 


Articles and Booklets 13 contributed by 7 authors 26 by 13 authors 
Books 6 ao $3” oo 


United States History 
Articles and Booklets 22 - " 35 
Books 7 i ”" 6 


Europe and Africa 
Articles 
Books 


The Far East 
Articles 
Books 


The Ancient World 
Books 
Bibliography 
Articles 1 
Books 2 - oe 


It is interesting to note the names that recur from year to year on the 
list of authors. Thus under the heading of Ohio History six articles were 
written by three persons who account for four articles in the 1949 list 
and one author of a book in this field was also represented by a book 
last year. In United States History one author who published three articles 
in 1949 produced a pamphlet and an article in 1950, while another pro- 
duced a book in 1949 and another in 1950. In Far Eastern History the 
author of a chapter in a collaborative book published in 1949 also wrote 
a periodical article in 1950. Two histories of Ohio colleges—Capital Uni- 
versity and Urbana University—are included in the list. 

Contributions dealing with Ohio and United States history made up 8 
percent of the total, but the actual number of such writings had fallen off 
sharply as the statistics just quoted prove. The loss was principally in the 
field of articles and booklets on Ohio history, which dropped from 26 ia 
1949 to 13 in 1950. On the other hand, 6 books were published in 1950, 
as compared with 5 in 1949. Articles on United States history numbered 
22 in 1950 as compared with 23 in 1949. Articles and booklets in European 
history doubled in number (from 3 to 6) but books fell off, due in pat 
to our practice of listing bibliographical publications under a separate 
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heading. Had the same system been used, it would have shown 3 books 
in 1950, as compared with 4 in 1949. There were no publications of any 
kind on medieval European history. The prevalent interest in Russian 
history is not reflected in publications by Ohio historians, not one of whom 
dealt with the subject. Far eastern and ancient history have their customary 
scanty records of achievement. 

Articles appeared in Agricultural History, the Obio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, Pennsylvania History, Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine, the Journal of the History of Medicine, the American 
Historical Review, and other periodicals. The Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly proved its usefulness and popularity with Ohio 
historians by the large use which they made of it. 


C. E. VAN SICKLE, Chairman 
H. G. GRimM 
KEITH CHURCHMAN 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


ALLEN COUNTY HIsToRICAL Society, Lima 
James A. MacDonell, President 

The February issue of the Reporter features an article by Ferne M. Longs- 
worth on “Sleigh Racing in the Nineties” in Lima, 

Mrs. Ellouise Baker Larsen, a member of the society, published in 
November 1950 a second edition of her American Historical Views on 
Staffordshire China. This publication includes new information not con- 
tained in the 1939 edition, which made Mrs. Larsen a recognized authority 
on Staffordshire china. 

The society has purchased a microfilm copy of the United States Census 
for Allen County for 1850. This is useful because it is the first census 
which gives the first name and birthplace of each member of the family 
and the occupations of those employed. 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Ernest Green, President 

The society had a special display of pressed glass at the museum this 
spring and will have an exhibit of firearms during July. It sponsored also a 
display in a local drugstore window of a Civil War flag and other relics 
during February. 


BuTLER COUNTY HisToRICAL Society, Hamilton 
Paul Benninghofen, President 

At a meeting in the museum on Sunday afternoon, April 16, the society 
was formally presented with an oil portrait of John Woods, Butler County 
pioneer. The portrait was unveiled and presented by Mrs. Mary Beckett, 
representing the Misses Frances and Edith Worthington of Richfield, Con- 
necticut, descendants of Woods. It was accepted for the society by Charles 
Brennan. Cyrus J. Fitton, another descendant, and Alta Harvey Heiser 
spoke on the accomplishments of John Woods and traced the history of 
the Woods family. 

Paul Benninghofen has succeeded A. S. Anderson as president of the 


society. 
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CLARK CouNTY Hisroricat Society, Springfield 
Orton G. Rust, President 

The society is sponsoring a Who's Who in Clark County. In this con- 
nection a questionnaire has been sent to institutions, business houses, and 
individuals throughout the county. 

Plans for the sesquicentennial of Springfield in 1951 are being formulated. 
These include the publication of a sesquicentennial number of Yesteryear 
in Clark County. The society is also making plans for participating in 
the Ohio sesquicentennial in 1953. 


DELAWARE COUNTY Historical Society, Delaware 
Robert Powers, President 

Present officers of the society are Robert Powers, Delaware, president; 
Roy Scott, Wyford Jones, and W. R. Inskeep, vice presidents; Mrs. Walter 
S. Cole, corresponding secretary; Thomas D. Graham, recording secretary; 
and Mrs. Edgar Nichols, treasurer. 


East LIVERPOOL HistToricat SociEty, East Liverpool 
H. B. Barth, Secretary 

The society’s most important project at present is the enlargement of 
its museum. A new president is to be elected at the July meeting of the 
society to replace Walter B. Hill, who died recently. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY HIsTORICAL Society, Lancaster 
Harry Kilburger, President 

At a recent election of the society the following officers were named: 
Judge Harry Kilburger, president; Ellwood R. Butler, vice president; William 
Woodward, program vice president; Mrs. A. E. Slater, membership vice 
president; Don Turnbull, treasurer; and Herbert M. Turner, secretary. 
Roi DeLancey was named a director for a five-year term. 


FAIRPORT HARBOR HisToRICAL Society, Fairport Harbor 
John W. Laczko, President 

At the March 26 meeting, plans were outlined for an intensive member- 
ship campaign and for sponsorship by the society of a dinner on July 2 
which will launch the 1951 Fairport Mardi Gras. 

Officers elected at the meeting are as follows: president, John W. Laczko; 
vice president, George Henry (reelected); second vice president, Alma 
Saari; secretary, Lillian Luthanen Robinson; and treasurer, Alma Converse. 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY HIsTORICAL SociETy, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 

The first homestead seminar of the 1951 season was conducted on April 
6. On May 24 two Columbus homes were visited, the Grace B. Kelton home 
and the Frederick W. Schumacher mansion. Both homes are described in 
the May issue of the Bulletin. 

The society has heard in recent months the following addresses: March, 
“Archaeological Highlights in Franklin County,” by Raymond S. Baby; 
April, “The Story of the Columbus Art School,” by Warren Beach, assistant 
director of Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Funds are being raised for publication of the manuscript by Dr. Abbott 
Cummings on the historic home of Alfred Kelley. 

The Franklin County society sponsored an informal tea in connection 
with the annual meeting of the state historical society on April 27. 


Hayes MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 

During the past two months twenty-four groups comprising nearly seven 
hundred persons have been conducted through the museum. Twelve classes 
came from eight Ohio schools and two schools from outside the state 
(Cayuga, Indiana, and North Central College, Naperville, Illinois). Non- 
school groups included scouts, campfire girls, garden clubs, church classes, 
women’s clubs, and patriotic organizations. 

Among recent additions to the Hayes Memorial Library are five letters 
(March-August 1812) addressed to Jacob B. Varnum; a manuscript plan, 
believed to be a contemporary drawing by Varnum of the floor plan of 


Fort Stephenson in 1813; and a photostatic copy of ‘‘Incidences in the | 


Life of Jacob B. Varnum, 1809-1823.” Varnum was United States factor 
at Lower Sanduky (now Fremont) at the time Fort Stephenson was being 


constructed. Other accessions an local history include the account books | 
(1845-50) of George Greiner, a blacksmith and an early settler of Fremont, | 
a gift to the library by R. W. Wise of Fremont; a collection of papers of | 
Isadore H. Burgoon, who was active in Fremont and Ohio railroad history, | 
a gift ta the library by Mrs. H. L. Younger of Fremont. Among the many | 
Hayes manuscript items added is an autographed copy of a poem by Joaquin | 


Miller, “The Inauguration of President Hayes 1877.” 


The director of research was reelected vice president of the National : 
Society of Autograph Collectors on April 30, at the society’s annual meeting | 


in New York City. 
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HIsTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

Mrs. Alice Palo Hook, formerly assistant librarian, has been appointed 
librarian, and Miss Lillian C. Wuest, assistant librarian. 

The opening of the “Cincinnati Transition, 1870-90" exhibition on 
April 17 was attended by 150 members of the society. Chalmers Hadley, 
president, conducted a preliminary meeting in the music room of the Taft 
Museum. This was followed by the formal opening of the exhibition, 
which is the fifth spring exhibition of the society in the Taft Museum 
galleries. Theatrical posters, lithographs, enlarged woodcuts, photographs, 
and other illustrations of the period comprised the show. 

On April 19, during the exhibition, 250 members of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association were guests of the society at tea im the 
galleries of the Taft Museum. Many members of the association also visited 
the reading room of the society in the library building of the University 
of Cincinnati. An exhibition of middle western rarities was on display 
there at the time. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MT. PLEASANT, Mt. Pleasant 
William Schuster, President 

The second annual meeting of the society was held on Friday evening, 
May 4, at the high school building. John C. Campbell addressed the 
meeting on “The Value of Knowing History; and How the Historical 
Society May Promote Area Interests.” The address was followed by an open 
forum and a business session. Music for the occasion was furnished by the 
gitls’ sextet and the boys’ quartet from the high school. 

Officers elected at the annual meeting on May 3 for the ensuing year 
are William Schuster, president; James C. Wilson, R. L. Thomas, and 
Mildred Jones, vice presidents; and Adeline Bainbridge, secretary. The 


] directors of the society are Mrs. William Krinke, S. C. McConahey, and 
] Mrs. George Haynes. 


| HistroricaL SocieTY OF NORTHWESTERN Oun10, Toledo 
| Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 


The society is sponsoring a project in the abstracting of the will record 


| of Lucas County. 


Randolph C. Downes has prepared the script for a moving picture of 


: the history of the Maumee Valley for use in the schools of the vicinity. The 
] ‘lm is to be taken during spring and summer. Dr. Downes is spending the 
] summer in research on a history of the Ohio lake shore. 
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Winners in the society's fourth annual essay contest for junior and senior 
high school students have been announced. Phyllis Ford, Whitney Voca- 
tional High School, was the winner in the senior division, and James C, 
Grubs, DeVilbiss High School, was the winner in the junior class. Their 
subject was, “In What Ways, If Any, Should the Constitution of the State 
of Ohio Be Changed?” 


Knox County Historical Socirty, Mt. Vernon 
Carl VanVoorhis, President 

At the annual meeting of the society in May all officers for the previous 
year were reelected. They are Carl VanVoorhis, president; Mrs. James 
Cochran, vice president; and Miss Pauline Riley, secretary-treasurer. 

The establishment of a museum by the society was discussed at the 
meeting. A special committee has been appointed to study the question. 
An investigation of manufacturers of china is also being made with a view 
to having a historical plate made for the society. 


LisBON HIsTORICAL SOcIETY, Lisbon 
George L. Lafferty, President 

Work on the restoration of the old stone house on East Washington 
Street is progressing. The house was erected by Christian Smith in 1805 
and was purchased by the society in 1949 for a museum. 

Preparations for celebrating the Ohio sesquicentennial in 1953 are being 
made. 


LOGAN CouNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HIsTORICAL Society, Bellefontaine 
Elmer O. Heath, President 

At the annual meeting on March 27, Elmer O. Heath was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Herman C. Marmon, and Raymond Le Van was named 
vice president. The Rev. Guy W. Furbay and Guy Inskeep were reelected 
secretary and treasurer, respectively. 

Exhibits of pioneer tools, arms, and other items,and of Indian artifacts 
are being arranged in the north reading room of the Dr. Sloan Library in 
Zanesfield. A number of valuable historical items have been contributed 
to the society's collections during the past year. 

The project of marking historic sites in the county is being continued 
by the society. 


LORAIN COUNTY Historica Socigty, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 
Prof. Paul Boase of Oberlin College addressed the January meeting 
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on “Methodist Circuit Riders of Northern Ohio’; and in February Archer 
Shaw of Cleveland spoke on Lincoln. The March meeting celebrated the 
birthday of Elyria and included a review by Katharine G. Thomas of her 
book, Auntie Kate. The annual dinner was held on April 9 at the Oberlin 
Inn. Prof. H. C. Ridenour of Baldwin-Wallace College spoke after the 
dinner on “Folk Songs of Ohio.” During the business meeting Mrs. 
James B. Thomas and Robert S. Fletcher were reelected president and first 
vice president, respectively; Mrs. E. C. Danner was elected second vice 
president; Mrs. Kenneth Boylan, recording secretary; Mrs. Frank Horan, 
corresponding secretary; and Frank Ayres, treasurer. 


Ouni1o History Day AssociATION, Circleville 
Anna Chandler, Corresponding Secretary 

The program for the annual meeting of the association at Logan Elm 
is being arranged for October 7, 1951. 


PoRTAGE COUNTY Historical Society, Ravenna 
Albert L. Caris, President 

The Portage County Historical Society was organized on April 17, 1951. 
Officers elected are as follows: Judge Albert L. Caris, president; Ray 
Gooch, secretary; and Mrs. Harriet Reed, treasurer. A constitution committee 
consisting of J. B. Holm, Dr. A. Sellew Roberts, and Roscoe Mohler, and a 
membership committee composed of Carrie Hinds, Frank Baber, and E. J. 
Kline was appointed. Plans for participating in Ohio's sesquicentennial 
were discussed at the meeting. 


ScloTO COUNTY HIsTorRIcAL Society, Portsmouth 
Franklin E. Smith, President 

Officers elected at the meeting of the society on May 9 are as follows: 
Franklin E. Smith, president; Mrs. S. D. Ruggles, Harry M. Dobson, 
Robert R. Leedom, and Mrs. Harry W. Miller, vice presidents; Mrs. 
William H. Schwartz, recording secretary; Mrs. Frank L. Webb, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. John F. Anglin, membership secretary; Bert Leach, 
assistant membership secretary; Frank C. Balmert, treasurer; Harry W. 
Wagner, assistant treasurer; Lucy Hall, historian; Clara Simpson, assistant 
historian; Mrs. Harry M. Dobson, Russell Stockham, Dr. Samuel Adams, 
and Mark W. Selby, members of the executive board. 


SHAKER HistoricaL Socigty, Cleveland 
Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 
The annual meeting of the society, held on January 28, honored the 
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Van Sweringen brothers, who planned Shaker Heights and made it one 
of the finest residential districts in the country. 

A Shaker room has recently been opened in the new Shaker Heights 
Library. Future meetings of the board will be held in this room. All 
officers of the society were reelected in January for another term. 


SHELBY COUNTY HisTorRICAL Society, Sidney 
George O. Harshbarger, Secretary 

The society lost a member of the board of directors by the death on 
February 27, 1951, of Dr. C. L. Hall. Dr. Hall had devoted his career to 
public health work and served with the department of agriculture in 
Washington, D.C., until his retirement several years ago. At the time of 
his death he was gathering data on the pioneer churches of Shelby County 
for publication. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 
The society has recently added to its collections in the River Museum 
at Campus Martius Memorial Museum a scale model of the motor vessel 
Pennsylvania. The model was built by Frank Pollock of Woodsfield, Ohio. 
The Saga of the Delta Queen by Frederick Way, Jr., has recently been 
published by the Picture Marine Publishing Company of Cincinnati. It is 
illustrated and sells for $3.00 a copy. 


STARK COUNTY HIsTORICAL SociETy, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 

At a meeting of the board of trustees of the society on February 22 
Donald K. Merwin and E. T. Heald were reelected as president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively. Mrs. Melvin Van Winkle was elected vice 
president, and Ernestine Maurer, assistant secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Maurer 
resigned and was succeeded on May 3 by Helen Pratt. 

The society is represented in the planning for the Ohio sesquicentennial 
in 1953 by Henry H. Timken on the state committee, Joseph K. Vodrey 
on the general executive committee, and by E. T. Heald’s membership on 
the committee representing the Federation of Ohio Historical Societies. 


SuMMiIT CouNTY HistToricat Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

On the evening of March 15 the society presented Marcillete and Frank 
DeLeone in a piano and violin recital featuring compositions of their 
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father, the late Franceso B. DeLeone, on Indian lore of Summit and 
Portage counties. They were assisted by George Chomalou, Akron baritone. 
On April 15 Donald Lybarger of Cleveland showed colored slide pictures 
of “Early Landmarks in the Western Reserve,” and on May 17 two films 
were shown, “Thomas Jefferson” and “America, the Beautiful.” 


UNION CouNTy Historica Society, Marysville 
Mrs. Matthew Kennedy, President 

The subject of the society's April lecture was “The Ohio Story.” The 
speaker was Frank Seidel of Cleveland, author of the radio program and 
recent book by the same title. 

The society is sponsoring a series of window displays in Marysville 
store windows which are proving very popular. The most recent was an 
exhibit of household articles used in early Ohio. The next one planned 
is on early firearms. 


UPPER OHIO VALLEY HisToRICAL Society, Wheeling 
John A. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer 

The society in cooperation with Oglebay Institute is sponsoring and pre- 
paring for publication a travel folder containing maps and route trips to 
places of historical interest in the area. 

The March meeting featured a moving picture, “The Pioneer Woman.” 
The film was produced by Yale University and gives an authentic picture 
of early American life. 


WARREN CouNTY Historica Society, Lebanon 
Harry C. Schwartz, Sr., President 

Current activities of the society include the placing of seventy-five 
markers at historic sites in Warren County. Colored slides of Warren 
County materials were shown at the Dayton Antique Show on May 5, 6, 
and 7. The annual banquet was held on May 28 and the pilgrimage to 
historic homes on June 30 and July 1. The society participated in the 
marking of the grave of Jeremiah Morrow on May 30, and in preparations 
for the Warren County centennial fair. 

Hazel S. Phillips, curator, served as consultant for the Butler County 
Historical Museum. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY PIONEERS ASSOCIATION, Marietta 
Selden B. Cole, President 
The association maintained again this year its 162-year-old custom of 
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observing the landing of the pioneers at Marietta on April 7, 1788. The 
observance this year included a dinner on April 7 at the Gilman Avenue 
Methodist Church with a program and business session following. Dr. W. 
Bay Irvine, president of Marietta College, was the principal speaker of 
the occasion. 


WELLSVILLE HisToRICAL SociETy, Wellsville 
Edwin V. Pugh, President 

The proceeds of the 155th anniversary celebration, which amounted to 
$2,790.76, were turned over to the society and have been invested in 
bonds, earmarked for a building fund. 

The society is sponsoring in cooperation with the National Railway 
Historical Society a tour of the Ohio Valley by rail to Powhatan, Ohio, on 
June 24. A printed history of the route, compiled by the two societies, will 
be distributed on the train to the tourists. 


WESTERN RESERVE HIsTORICAL SociETy, Cleveland 
Russell'H. Anderson, Director 

Recent exhibits in the museum include a weaving display trom the 
Shuttle-Craft Guild Studio; watercolor renderings of playthings of the 
past; the days of Lincoln’s presidency; historic hosiery; the history of the 
telephone; ribbons; and a colorful group of nationality costumes. 

The library has received 3 rolls of microfilm of the records of the 
Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, Shaker community (ranging from 1805 to 1911); 
67 rolls reproducing Geauga County records to 1850; 113 additional rolls 
of the Steubenville Star-Herald (making a total of 274), and 80 rolls of 
16 mm. film covering the Barbour Genealogical Index from the state library 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 

A name index of the Gazette, Carroll County, Ohio, has been completed 
from February 23, 1833, to September 6, 1834, and made available to the 
public. A similar card index of the Guernsey Times is essentially complete 
for 1825 to 1835 and is available. Both will be continued. 

The records of the Congregational Church of Hudson from 1802 to 1892 
have been deposited with the society. The genealogical data up to 1840 
has been placed on cards and made available to the public. 

The annual garden party was held on Tuesday, May 22. 

Price Chamberlin, board of education instructor at the museum, will 
teach in the summer session of the University of Kentucky. 

Shandy Hall, the house museum at Unionville, and Lawnfield, the Gar- 
field home at Mentor, are open for the season extending to November 1. 
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Wyanpot County Historicat Society, Upper Sandusky 
Charles P. Artz, President 

The society has made much progress during the past year. Many valuable 
items have been accessioned and exhibited, the exhibition room has been 
redecorated, and improved lighting has been installed. Decals for auto- 
mobiles illustrating four historical sites have been made and are being 
distributed. 

Secretary Harry E. Kinley is scheduled for talks to a number of service 
organizations on ‘Indian Life in Ohio.” 


About Historians 


Irwin Abrams has been promoted to professor of history at Antioch 
College. 

Lawrence Kramer, instructor in history, has been awarded an American 
Council of Learned Societies fellowship to engage in Far Eastern studies 
at Harvard University in 1951-52. 

Abbott Cummings of the department of art has finished his manuscript 
on the Kelley House on East Broad Street in Columbus and expects it 
to be published this summer by the Franklin County Historical Society. 


Reginald C. McGrane, chairman of the department of history at the 
University of Cincinnati, will serve as visiting professor of history in 
the 1951 summer session of Harvard University. 

Theodore A. Anderson, assistant professor in the school of business 
administration, was the winner of the $1,000 David Clark Everest Award 
for the best manuscript on Wisconsin economic history submitted to the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin in 1950. The title of his manuscript 
is History of Banking in Wisconsin. It will be published in book form by 
the society sometime during the next year. 


Wilfred J. Steiner, acting head of the history department at the Uni- 
versity of Dayton, has been promoted to the rank of associate professor, 
effective July 1. Mr. Steiner has also been granted leave of absence to attend 
Ohio State University during the summer. 

The University of Dayton has installed a chapter of Phi Alpha Theta. 


Albert G. Levy, assistant professor of history and political science at 
Hiram College, is leaving in June to go into government service. 
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On May 9 Hiram College was host to a Student History Conference in 
which Hiram, Baldwin-Wallace, John Carroll, and Mt. Union colleges par- 
ticipated. The history department of each college sent history majors to 
the conference and selected one to present a paper. The presentation of 
each paper was followed by general student participation and discussion. 
In the evening Dr. Howard K. Beale of the University of Wisconsin ad- 
dressed the conference on the subject, “Problems Connected with Writing 
a Biography of Theodore Roosevelt.” The conference next year will be held 
at Baldwin-Wallace. 


Keith Churchman and Paul McStallworth of the department of history 
at the College of Education and Industrial Arts at Wilberforce are pursuing 
graduate study in the department of history at Ohio State University. 

William P. Robinson has been appointed in the field of history and 
political science. Mr. Robinson has his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Howard University and is a candidate for the doctorate in history at 
New York University. 

Charles H. Wesley, president of the college, has had published during 
the past year “Retrospect and Prospect,” in the Negro History Bulletin for 
May; “The Pursuit of Things,” in American Literature by Negro Authors; 
and “Education and Individualism,” in the Proceedings of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A sixth edition, revised, of The History 
of Alpha Phi Alpha: A Development in Negro College Life (1906-1946) 
was also brought out during the year. 


David Mead of the English department of Michigan State College is 
the author of a volume entitled Yankee Eloquence in the Middle West: 


The Ohio Lyceum, 1850-1870, recently published by the Michigan State 
College Press. 


Charles Morley, assistant professor of history at Ohio State University, 
has been awarded a Faculty Study Fellowship of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. During the autumn quarter, 1951, he will devote his 
time to the study of nineteenth century Polish literature. 

Articles published recently by members of the history staff at Ohio State 
are as follows: Harold M. Helfman, “The Liberal Republican Revolt of 
1872 and the Oil Regions,” in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine, and “The Detroit House of Correction, 1861-1874,” in Michigan 
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History; and Paul A. Varg, “Tibet, an Unfortunate Vassal,” in Current 
History. 


Landon Warner of the department of history and political science at 
Kenyon College has been awarded a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council to work on a biography of John Hessin Clarke, associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, 1916-22. 

Wyman W. Parker, librarian at Kenyon, whose article on Edwin M. 
Stanton appears in this issue of the Quarterly, has been appointed librarian 
of the University of Cincinnati. He will assume his new position Sep- 
tember 1. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections. By Frederick 
Jackson Turner. (New York, Peter Smith, 1950. xiv+602p., maps and 
index. $5.00.) 


This book was originally published by Henry Holt in 1935. For several 
years it has been difficult to obtain, and scholars and librarians have reason 
to be grateful both to Henry Holt for releasing the book and to Peter 
Smith for the reissue. Technically this photo-offset edition is excellent, 
and it is doubtful if any but an expert in such matters could distinguish 
this from a letterpress edition. 

When this volume appeared over fifteen years ago it was variously 
hailed as Turner's greatest and crowning achievement and as his most 
dismal and pitiable failure. The reasons for this wide disparity of opinion 
are not far to seek. Although he had done a prodigious amount of re- 
search and had labored over fifteen years, Turner had not finished the 
book when he died. He had written most of the chapters but had only 
outlined some, and his notes indicate that he meant to recast others. Had 
he lived he would certainly have revised and edited the whole. Fully recog- 
nizing these inadequacies, some of Turner’s friends and colleagues neverthe- 
less felt that the work should be published. Avery Craven, one of Turner's 
former students, undertook the job of seeing the book through the press. 
Craven wisely decided not to attempt to finish the book or to make large 
scale revisions but to do only a minimum of editing. The fact that his- 
torians have found the work immensely valuable and have demanded a 
reissue would seem to vindicate the judgment of Craven and the others. 

It would indeed have been a pity had not the fruits of Turner's 
last years of research been made available. A pity for at least two reasons. 
In the first place this is one of only two books of Turner’s which attempt 
a narrative account of a fairly extended period (Turner's other “‘history,” 
called The New West, covered the period 1819-29). Turner was probably 
at his best in the interpretative essay. But he was no less a master of 
minute research and the amount of detail presented is no less than amazing. 
A second justification for bringing out this unfinished volume is that it 
represents the latest development in Turner’s thinking about the meaning 
and significance of American history. ““Latest’’ is used advisedly, because eveo 
had Turner lived to be a Methuselah he probably would never have essayed 
final answers. He was content rather with proximate explanations. 
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When one speaks of “the Turner thesis” he refers of course to the 
role of the frontier in American history. To historians the name of 
Frederick Jackson Turner and the frontier have become practically synony- 
mous. And yet it would probably be more correct to speak of the Turner 
theses, for in viewing the whole course of American history vis-a-vis the 
history of western Europe in modern times Turner saw two unique features: 
the westward advance of the frontier and the development of sections. In 
this history of the United States from 1830 to 1850 Turner develops his 
theory of sectionalism. ‘‘In these years,” he says, “new sections were formed 
as new geographical provinces were occupied. Regional geography played 
a significant role in the economic, political, and social life of a nation 
whose territory came to equal Europe in size and whose various sections 
were comparable in resources and extent to the greater nations of the con- 
tinent. They were, indeed, potentially, nations in themselves.” In the 
period 1830 to 1850 Turner finds that six sections or “potential nations” 
had developed in the United States: New England, the Middle Atlantic, 
the South Atlantic, the South Central, the North Central, and Texas and 
the Far West. As if this were not enough, he also reminds us that there 
were sections within sections. But under these six general headings he 
discusses geography, population origins, education, social structure, and 
economic interests. He then proceeds to a discussion of national politics 
from Andrew Jackson to Zachary Taylor and shows how the various 
sections influenced national political questions. 

In the development of Turner's thinking the sectional approach seems 
to have been a logical outgrowth of the frontier interpretation. The 
material presented in this volume would seem to indicate that he con- 
sidered the two interpretations as complementary rather than antithetical— 
as two sides of the same coin. Since the publication of this volume the 
Turner theses have undergone searching analysis and have encountered much 
Criticism. Most of the controversy has centered around the frontier thesis. 
The most vicious assaults have been made by the economic determinists 
who insist that the key to American—as to all history—is the class struggle. 
Milder attacks have been made by the votaries of the various social 
sciences who have applied special criteria in special situations and have 
found the broad generalizations untrue, inadequate, or in need of modi- 
fication. No doubt these critics have provided some wholesome correctives. 
But in general Turner's critics have taken themselves (and Turner) much 
too seriously. They seek absolutes where no absolutes are possible. Both 
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the frontier and the sectional aspects of American history are so obvious 
that they could not have long remained undetected and unexploited. 
Turner would probably have ignored the bitter controversy over his 

work. While others raked over old coals, he would have gone on to dis- 
cover new and possibly equally controversial explanations. For example, 
having written a book on the age of Jackson from the western point of 
view, Turner suggests that the same period should be viewed from the 
eastern point of view. In the last chapter of this book he suggests that the 
role of eastern and European intellectuals, of organized labor on the 
eastern seaboard, and of immigration should be explored. There is every 
indication that he did not feel he had spoken the last word. Turner's ap- 
proach to the American past was heuristic, not polemical; his forte was 
interpretation, not narration; his interpretations were prudently suggestive, 
not definitive; he wrote little but inspired much. He was, in short, a first 
rate academic historian in the best sense of that term. 

Harry L. CoLes 

Ohio State University 


An American Family: lis Ups and Downs Through Eight Generations in 
New Amsterdam, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and Texas 
from 1650 to 1880. By Edward Nicholas Clopper. (Published by the 
author, 1950. xiii+624p., illustrations. $5.00.) 


The Cloppers are an old Cincinnati-Cumminsville, Ohio, family. Nicholas 
Clopper, trader, businessman, farmer, speculator, and promoter in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, brought his family to Cincinnati in 1822. There 
were eight children, four boys and four girls. Six of them were associated 
in the main with Cincinnati, the other two, Andrew and Nicholas, Jr., 
with Texas. Much of the volume is the story of Nicholas Clopper, a man 
of restless energy, unwavering optimism, vision, and ability, who lacked 
the stability to stick with his projects in order to develop them properly. 
The books begins with chapters on his ancestors and concludes with 
sections on Edward Nicholas Clopper, who died in 1880. 

The book, based upon an apparently remarkable accumulation of family 
papers, includes valuable materials on the history of Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, of southwestern Ohio, and of Texas after 1822; it reveals im- 
portant data on business operations on Maryland plantations, on land 
speculations in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, and Texas, and 
on commercial and business enterprises in Cincinnati and Cumminsville; 
it offers early accounts from letters and diaries of flatboating down the 
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Ohio, shipping from Cincinnati to New Orleans, the founding of pioneer 
settlements in Texas, and fighting in the Texas war for independence. The 
journals of Edward N. Clopper and Joseph C. Clopper of their respective 
trips from Cincinnati to Texas in 1827 and 1828 are significant documents. 
The book, however, is poorly organized and its style lacks quality. It 
is a detailed mass of family records, listing dates of births and deaths and 
of movements from one part of the country to another or from house to 
house and giving information on many other personal family matters. 
7 It is frequently marred by repetitions and the inclusion of irrelevant 
] material. 
JaMEs H. RODABAUGH 
Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society 


Lewis Cass: The Last Jeffersonian. By Frank B. Woodford. (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1950. 380p., bibliography and index. 
$5.00.) 


Lewis Cass was one of the thousands of New England puritans who built 
a “Greater New England” by settling western New York, northern Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and southern Michigan and Wisconsin. Few con- 
tributed more to it than did Cass. He was born in New Hampshire in 1782 
and educated at Phillips Exeter Academy. In 1800 his family migrated to 
Ohio and settled in the upper Muskingum Valley. 

As a young man, Cass quickly identified himself with the new state of 
Ohio. He read law, hung out his shingle in Zanesville, and quickly built 
up a flourishing law practice. Election as prosecutor of Muskingum County 
was followed by election to the legislature a few months before he could 
qualify by being twenty-five years old. To the dismay of his father, he 
forsook conservative New England Federalism and cast his lot with 
Jeffersonian Democracy. When Justice George Tod of the state supreme 
court was impeached, Cass vigorously advocated the power of the court 
to declare a law passed by the legislature unconstitutional and helped to 
establish this precedent. His effective leadership was an important factor 
in checking Aaron Burr's conspiracy in Ohio. As a reward, President 
Jefferson appointed him to the lucrative office of United States Marshall 
for Ohio. He entered the War of 1812 as a colonel of a volunteer Ohio 
regiment and served with efficiency. He left the service as a brigadier 
general in 1813, when President Madison appointed him governor of 
Michigan Territory. 
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Typical of many pioneers, he moved west with the frontier. Unlike most, 
however, he happened to settle on a 500-acre farm in what was to become 
the business district of a great city—Detroit. This netted him upwards 
of three-quarters of a million dollars before he died. It was as territorial 


governor for eighteen years that Cass made his greatest contribution. | 


French peasants and fur traders, Indians and American frontiersmen, all 


came to admire his physical and moral courage, his diplomacy, foresight, | 
and good judgment. In 1820 he traveled 5,000 miles on a canoe trip 
visiting the Indians. No wars marked the gradual westward retreat of the | 
Indians and their relinquishment of millions of acres of land in the ’ 


territory of which he was governor. 

After 1835 Cass was minister to France, secretary of war, United States 
Senator, and secretary of state, but in none of these positions did he reach 
great stature. In 1848 his party nominated him for president, but he was 
defeated by the Whig candidate, Zachary Taylor, largely because of the 
influence of the “Native Americans” of Pennsylvania and the Free Soilers 
of New York. Cass in his old age could not adjust himself to the great, 
rising ground swell in the North against slavery. He saw Michigan turn 
to the newly formed Republican party and the principles of Abraham 
Lincoln. He had lost the resiliency which enabled him as a young man to 
make a similar shift toward Jeffersonian Democracy. Like Douglas, Cass 
proposed to settle the slavery question by the appeasing doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. Be it said to his credit, however, that he resigned as secretary 
of state when Buchanan failed to assert the supremacy of the Union by 
garrisoning Fort Sumter. 

Mr. Woodford, a direct descendant of the pioneers who helped Cass 
build a great commonwealth, has given us a fine biography. A few maps 
and additional illustrations would have added to its excellence. His book 
was evidently a labor of love. It benefited by the author's experience on 
the staff of one of Detroit’s great newspapers. He has used not only 
previous biographies, but patiently and carefully worked over original 
source materials. He has caught the spirit of the times in which Cass lived 
and offers the reader pleasing and profitable hours. Rutgers University 
Press has supported the author by fine craftsmanship in book making. 

A. T. VOLWILER 
Ohio University 
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Haven in the Woods: The Story of the Finns in Wisconsin. By John I. 
Kolehmainen and George W. Hill. (Madison, State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, 1951. ix+177p. $2.50.) 


It was not until 1900 that the United States Census distinguished Finns 
from Russians, although the former began coming to America in small 
numbers before the Civil War, and their culture pattern is much more 
Scandinavian than Russian. The majority settled in areas most similar, 
geographically, to their homeland, and their ultimate goal was to own a 
farm, although they were forced to labor in mines, quarries, and lumber 
camps, and as dock and railroad workers and fishermen, to raise the cash 
needed to realize their ambition in America. 

Fully two-thirds of this narrative about the Finns in Wisconsin has been 
written by Dr. Kolehmainen, professor of history and government in Ohio's 
Heidelberg College and the leading authority in this particular segment 
of our immigration history. Although concentrating on Wisconsin, this 
is the best book on the whole subject of Finnish-American immigration. 

The authors begin their narrative with an analysis of the conditions in 
old Finland which induced so many to spend twenty dollars on a ticket 
to America, for though “the heart pleaded NO, . . . the stomach com- 
manded YES.” Ships left Hanko for the United States loaded with barrels 
of good Finnish butter and hundreds of simple rural folk who were ex- 
porting themselves to the Land of Promises across the sea. Two-thirds 
ultimately settled in rural areas, and began their life as farmers in crude 
board and tar paper shacks, where the overburdened wife and mother 
looked after the cow, the family, and the crops while the husband worked 
part-time in mining or logging operations. The cut-over submarginal 
areas of Wisconsin, where ninety percent of the Finns in that state settled, 
are divided into forty-acre plots, and marked with red barns, root cellars, 
and typical Finnish bathhouses where men steam themselves regularly 
to keep their bodies strong. 

Lutheranism is the religion of the Finnish-Americans, though their church 
split into three factions, and many of the second generation find little 
appeal in the stern faith of their fathers. Temperance societies, which 
were badly needed, provided an opportunity for social activities such as 
dramatic, choral, and gymnastic groups, reading rooms, and folk festivals. 
Workers’ clubs and cooperatives were the other most important organiza- 
tions. Politically, the Finn has been independently progressive, intrigued 
in turn by Socialism, the I.W.W., and the proletarian communism of Lenin, 
all of which in their day promised new hope for the underprivileged. ‘Hall 
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Socialism” supported newspapers, libraries, and many social activities, and 
was largely responsible for the cooperative movement, which the American 
Communist Party tried in vain to capture. By 1928 the Central Cooperative 
Wholesale did a business of a million and a half dollars a year. By 1931 | 
the hammer and sickle label had been supplanted by the twin pines which 
symbolize the consumer’s cooperatives, and by 1948 the Central Cooperative 
held its last bilingual session, evidence that the Americanization process 
was practically completed. 

The Finn proved to be a successful and desirable pioneer—persevering, 
tenacious, thrifty, perhaps more than a little stolid and phlegmatic, but 
one who completed his naturalization as rapidly as possible and took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity which public education had to offer him and 
his children. The life of these sturdy, plain people is described so well in 
this little volume that the reader will get a genuine feeling for the drama 
of American immigration. The authors, second generation Finns who have 
not forgotten the language of their fathers, use sources which are closed 
to most students of the history of immigration, and have supplemented their 
work in the documents with field trips and personal interviews. Although 
they write with affection and understanding for the group to whom they be- 
long, they have produced objective and sound history. The tables in the | 
appendix give valuable statistics, gathered with great care and much labor. 

CaRL WITTKE 
Western Reserve University 








